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AMONGST OURSELVES 


It is difficult to do any very serious thinking during the hot, 
lazy summer weather, and so we hope that Catholic parents have 
previously done all their thinking about school for the children 
in September. The old question is: Shall it be a Catholic or not 
a Catholic school? 


We cannot launch out, here “amongst ourselves,” into a dis- 
sertation on the pros and cons of the problem. But if there are 
some of our readers who have not yet decided the question for 
themselves, or who are still in doubt, we beg of them to look into 
the matter closely before making a decision. Consult with some 
priest or Catholic educator, read up a bit on all the elements that 
enter into the matter, pray over it, and only then decide. It is a 
question well deserving of all this care and attention before 
settling. 


And this means those who are sending children to high school 
and college as well as to grammar schools. There are about 115 
fully accredited Catholic colleges and high schools in the country. 
It should be difficult for few Catholic parents to give a thorough 
Catholic education to their children. 
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ASSUMPTION 


One standing near the bed where Mary lay, 

Spake softly, bending o’er Her, Lo, she steeps! 
Another gazing, whispers breathless, Nay, 

Our Mother breathes no more, — and softly weeps. 


She lay among the lilies.— Her they own 
The Queen of their white purity and grace. — 

Death’s Angel lays no seal upon the stone, 
And kneels outside the tomb with veiled face. 


Upon this Temple, fair, immaculate, 
Falls not a shadow of the starless night; 
Corruption may not pass this Temple’s gate, 
Whose courts were radiant in Eternal Light. 


The lilies, bending in their snowy bloom, 
Breathe softly; Waken from Thy dream of death, 
O rise, sweet Mother, from Thy flowered tomb, 
Upon the hills the dawn awakeneth, 


And lo! the Master comes. He calleth Thee! — 
Death’s Angel rolls the heavy stone away; 
The Angel Choirs wake Eternity, — 
Their Queen hath risen to Eternal Day. 
—R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


ON CONTRITION 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“What is contrition?” Father Casey asked the class. 

“Contrition is sorrow and detestation for our sins with a firm 
purpose of not sinning again,” they responded in chorus. 

“In order to be genuine what qualities must contrition have ?” 

“In order to be genuine contrition must have four qualities. It 
must be: first, internal, second, supernatural, third, supreme, fourth, 
universal.” 


“Now, Peter,” he selected one of the brightest, “give us an ex- 
planation of these four qualities.” 

“Internal means that it is not enough to say, O, my God, I am sorry. 
My sorrow must be inside; I must mean it. Supernatural — it is not 
enough to be sorry for some natural motive, for instance, because I lost 
my health or my job or my good name. I must be sorry for a super- 
natural motive, because I offended God, deserved hell, soiled my soul, 
or the like. Supreme —I must be more sorry for my sins than for any 
other evil that could happen to me. Universal, 1 must be sorry for all 
my sins, at least, for all my mortal sins without a single exception.” 

“How many kinds of contrition are there? Class.” 

“There are two kinds of contrition, perfect contrition and imperfect 
contrition, which is also called attrition.” 

“What is perfect contrition? Class.” 

“Perfect contrition is sorrow and detestation for our sins from the 
motive of love — it means that we love God above all things, and be- 


cause we love Him above all things, we are sorry above all things for 
having offended Him.” 


“What is imperfect contrition or attrition?” 


“Imperfect contrition or attrition is sorrow and detestation for our 


sins from some other supernatural motive besides the love of God, for 
instance, from the fear of hell.” 


“Will imperfect contrition take away mortal sins?” 


“Imperfect contrition will not take away mortal sins by itself, but 
it will when united with the sacrament of Confession.” 


“Will perfect contrition by itself take away mortal sins?” 
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“Perfect contrition by itself will take away mortal sins.” 

“Peter, explain that.” 

“When we have perfect contrition,” said Peter, “we love God above 
all things and repent of having offended Him. But the moment we turn 
to God with love and repentance, He receives us with love and pardon 
and cancels our sins.” 

All this was fine, perfect. From the corner of his eye Father Casey 
sought out Sister Majella. There she sat between the window and the 
wall as demure as a newly-clothed novice; but she wasn’t missing a 
trick, and every child in that classroom knew it. 

“T’ll bet a lead quarter she is thinking this is the banner, blue- 
ribbon class of the U. S. A.” said the priest to himself. “And suppose 
she should grow vain over it. Why, that would be a tragedy. No, 
we must not let the good nun grow vain.” 

“George,” he called. (George was the mutt of the class.) The mo- 
ment she heard his name, Sister Majella stiffened and prepared for the 
worst. “George, since an act of perfect contrition takes away our sins, 
why do we nevertheless go to Confession ?” 

“Cause Sister Majella’d be on our neck if we didn’t.” He looked at 
the Sister, decided he was right, and confirmed his statement with a 
series of emphatic nods. 

“When you go to Confession, George, you must have contrition or 
sorrow for sin, must you not?” 

“Yes, Fader.” 

“What kind of contrition are you going to have today? Perfect con- 
trition ?” 

“Aw, gee, no, Fader. I ain’t no saint.” 

“Cannot we ordinary creatures, who are not saints, cannot we make 
an act of perfect contrition ?” 

“No, Fader — ceptin’ when we are dyin’ widout de priest.” A titter 
ran through the class. George bristled. “Dat’s what Sister Majella 
told us,” he proclaimed defiantly. 

Poor Sister Majella writhed in her seat. The priest gave her no 
chance to vindicate her orthodoxy. 


“Lella,” he asked, “what do you think? Cannot anybody but a 


599 


saint make an act of perfect contrition? 


“God sometimes gives this grace to others also — even to great 
sinners.” 
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“When they are dying without the priest?” 

“At other times too,” Lella replied. 

“You seem to think comparatively few people make an act of per- 
fect contrition. Why?” 

“Because so few people are sorry for all, even their teeniest little 
sins and resolved never, never to do them again.” 

Rosaleen was wildly waving her hand. Father Casey gave her the 
floor. 

“Lella,” Rosaleen explained, “is thinking about a plenary indul- 
gence. That is when you must be sorry for all, even your teeniest little 
sins, not when you are making an act of perfect contrition.” 

“Well, anyhow, that’s what Sister Majella told us.” Lella did not 
hesitate to heave another heresy on the shoulders of her defenseless 
teacher. 

“When you have a mortal sin on your soul and you make an act of 
perfect contrition, must you have the intention of going to Confession 
and accusing yourself of that sin?” 

“Yes, Father,” the class responded in chorus. 

“How soon?” 

“Just as soon as you can.” 

“And if you change your mind and don’t go, what happens?” 

“All your sins come back again, Father. — No, they don’t, Father. 
Yes, they do, Father. — No, they don’t Father! ! !” 

“Here is another question,” continued the priest. “If besides being 
sorry principally because you have offended God, whom you love above 
all things, you are sorry also because you have deserved hell, is that per- 
fect contrition?” 

“Yes. — No. — Yes.— No!!!” The class had got away from the 
lines of Sister Majella’s special training and was now batting wildly. 


“George, let us hear you recite an act of perfect contrition.” 


When that young hopeful blurted out: “I believe in God, de Fader 
almighty,” Father Casey judged the riot had gone far enough. 
“Listen, children,” he said, “in the beginning your answers were 


excellent, really excellent. The last few however were not so— not 
coe. 


“Not so hot,” Bobby Lane suggested. 


“Thank you, Bobby. I think that expresses it adequately. Now, 
listen carefully while I enumerate what is necessary for an act of per- 
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fect contrition. This is something every Catholic should by all means 
know. Perfect contrition is sorrow for your sins principally because 
by them you have offended God whom you love above all things. You 
can at the same time be sorry for other reasons, for example, because 
you lost heaven, deserved hell, etc., but the love of God must always 
remain the principle reason. . . It is possible to make an act of per- 
fect contrition even without being sorry for all your ‘teeniest’ little 
sins. But you must at least be sorry for all your mortal sins and 
firmly resolved, with the help of God, never to commit another mortal 
sin. . . And that shows why, when you make an act of perfect contri- 
tion for a sin, you must have at least the implicit intention to confess 
that sin. Divine law obliges you to confess every mortal sin. If you 
intend to disregard that law, you intend to commit a mortal sin. There- 
fore you cannot make an act of perfect contrition, because an act of per- 
fect contrition necessarily requires the firm purpose of not committing 
any more mortal sins. . . Therefore you must confess a mortal sin 
even after it has been forgiven by an act of contrition. Must you con- 
fess it immediately? No; you can wait until your next regular Con- 
fession (unless, of course you want to go to Communion in the mean- 
time). If you do not confess it, does the sin come back? No; but you 
commit a new sin and commit a sacrilege if you deliberately fail to 
tell that sin in your next Confession. . . The moment you turn to God 
with love and repentance, in other words, the moment you make an 
act of perfect contrition, God receives you with love and pardon, and 
cancels your sins. If you were to die then you would surely be saved, 
even though you were unable to go to Confession. In fact, a non-Cath- 
olic, who knows nothing about Confession, could be saved by an act of 
perfect Contrition, without going to Confession — provided, of course, 
he does not remain culpably ignorant of the true Church and the sacra- 
ments. (You see how urgent is the necessity of helping non-Catholics to 
make an act of perfect contrition on their death bed). . . It is not hard 
to make an act of perfect contrition. Never imagine it is hard. Never 
tell others it is hard. Why, that false notion would cause many to die 
in despair. Listen. Try to think often about God, how good He is, 
how great, how beautiful, how merciful. Think how He is everywhere, 
sees everything, knows everything, how we live and move in God. 
Think how He created the world and everything in it that you might 
use them to give Him glory. Think how, for love of you, He became 
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man and died on the cross to save you. If you often think of these sav- 
ing truths, you will not find it hard to make an act of perfect contri- 
tion. Even though, in your weakness and naughtiness, you sometimes 
commit sin, you will not find it hard to turn back to God, to turn back 
to your loving, merciful, heavenly Father with sincere love and sorrow 
— that is perfect contrition. .. Therefore you should cultivate the habit 
of making frequent acts of perfect contrition, many, many times every 
day. That will keep you in the friendship of God. Even though you 
should sometimes be so unfortunate as to commit a mortal sin, you will 
never remain long an enemy of God. It is rash to venture out on the 
street an enemy of God. It is terrible to go to sleep at night an enemy 
of God. It is tragic to remain even for one-half hour an enemy of God. 
By mortal sin you deliberately become His enemy. By perfect contrition 
you come back to Him trustful and repentant, and He receives you as 
His friend again. . . To make an act of perfect contrition all you need 
do is to say the ordinary act of contrition and mean it. ‘O my God, I 
am heartily sorry for having offended Thee, and I detest all my sins 
because by them I have lost heaven and deserved hell, but most of all 
because I have offended Thee, who art all good and deserving of all 
my love. I firmly resolve, with the help of Thy grace, to confess my 
sins, to do penance, and to amend my life.’ Say that and mean it, and 
you have perfect contrition. Or say, ‘O my God, I am very sorry I have 
sinned against You because You are so good, and I will not sin again.’ 
Say that and mean it, and you have perfect contrition. Or do not say 
anything at all, simply think it, and mean it, and you have perfect 
contrition.” 

“Father, how can we be sure that we mean it?” 

“Nobody can be absolutely sure; but you can be almost that sure. 
You are almost sure if you know that you intend never again to offend 
your loving God by serious sin. But remember, to really intend not to 
offend God by another mortal sin, necessarily means that you intend, 
first, not to repeat that dangerous conduct that got you into mortal sin 
the last time; second, that you intend to go regularly to the sacraments 
so that you will have strength to overcome the devil; third, that you in- 
tend to pray for help, especially when some strong temptation comes, 
repeating with your lips or in your heart some petition, like, ‘Jesus, 
Mary, help me. Jesus, Mary, help me.’ ” 

At a sign from Sister Majella everybody said: 

“Thank you, Father! !! Good morning, Father! ! !” 


—o—_—_ 
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A Nun or Nothing 
E. F. Miller C.Ss.R. 
(News Item, Chicago Daily Press, Society Page) 


A farewell party was held last night at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian Stephens, 43 Westmoreland Place, for their only daughter, 
Nora, who is to enter a convent in New York City at the end of this 
week. Only a few intimate friends were present to wish God-speed 
to the popular young lady. The Society she is joining devotes itself to 
the conversion of the non-Christians of the Orient. Miss Nora 
Stephens was graduated from Miss Hoff’s School, and attended South- 
western University where she was pledged Kappa Kappa Gamma. On 
the athletic field she excelled in Archery and Tennis, while in the class 
room her scholastic attainments were such as to be unsurpassed by any 
student ever to have attended the University. 


1400 Northland Ave., 
Chicago, IIil., 
Sept. 20, 1933. 
Miss Nora Stephens, 
Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City. 
Dearest Nora: 

Your cruel decision to leave the world and become a nun has been 
so great a shock to me that I tremble for my reason. If you persist in 
your resolution, if you spurn the love you know I have for you, there 
is only one alternative — the oblivion and silence of the tomb. But I 
know that your decision is not final, that there is still some hope for 
him who would gladly die a thousand deaths for you and for your 
happiness. Come back to me and all will be forgotten and forgiven. 
As you know, I have a pretty good job with the Carmel Coated Pop- 
corn Company. Of course, I could not hope to support you in the 
luxury you enjoyed when you lived at home, but I could make some 
kind of a living for both of us. And where love is, what else matters? 
Besides, my boss told me the other day that if I continue to sell as I 
have been doing during the past month I can hope to obtain a better 
corner in the near future, and eventually land a real job in the central 
office. Isn’t that enough to start on? The people here are saying that 
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you won’t last long in the convent — that you are too full of pep to 
stand a life like that. Come back before it is too late and you are tied 
up for good. I spoke to your mother about getting the State Officials 
to get you out of there, in case you were sort of forced to go against 
your will. But she said that it was your own free will decision; in fact 
that you went in spite of her own advice that you remain at home 
where you were doing a lot of good. If you turn your back on my 
appeal and on my love, I fear that you are going to have a suicide on 
your hands. Think of my hollow cheeks, my stooped shoulders, my 
faltering steps. Think of my body cold and stiff in death, my eyes 
glassy and unseeing that will haunt you all your life. Then go ahead, 
if you can, and steel your heart against him who loves you with a love 
deeper than the deepest ocean. 
Heartbroken, 


John. 
* * * 


1400 Northland Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., 
October 3, 1933. 
Miss Lucy Bittle, 
Chicago Daily Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Miss Bittle: 


I have been in love with a girl for the past two years, and she 
treated me during all that time with such deference that I felt she was 
beginning at least to like me if not to love me. But all of a sudden she 
disappeared and on inquiry I found that she had entered a Convent. 
Oh, you cannot imagine how I feel, how my hand shakes as I write 
these lines to you seeking advice. Even to spell her name on paper 
calls up visions of her golden hair, her blue eyes, her ever present 
smile, all the qualities of soul and body that make her one of the most 
beautiful girls in the world. What can I do? My fear is that she has 
been forced to take up this life by some nuns with whom she has been 
working in the slums for as long as I have known her. In fact, half 
the time when I would call on her, she would be out with them. I feel 
confident that they have persuaded her to enter the convent, telling 
her that it is much easier than actually it is, firing her imagination with 
an enthusiasm that will only too soon turn into the ashes of cold 
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reality ; but then it will be too late. I can’t imagine her tied up like a 
cat in a cage, her lips sealed by silence, her blue eyes closed to the world 
forever, and her lovely hair cut off to the very roots to make room for 
that black veil nuns wear over their heads. It is maddening, and I do 
not hold myself responsible for future actions. What shall I do? 
Despairing, 

| & 
P.S. — This is not puppy love. I am a man, 19 years old, and under- 
stand fully the depth of my emotion. If now I fail, never will I love 
again. 
(Miss Bittle’s Column, Chicago Daily Press) 

Love is a force that is not to be denied, my dear J. J. Wars have 
been fought because of it, lives have been given up to protect it, the 
world cannot go on without it. No one has the right to break the magic 
spell which Mother Nature casts over the hearts of her boys and girls 
when the birds begin to sing in Spring, when the flowers are shedding 
their fragrance on the sunwashed air, when mating time comes round 
again for bird and beast, and for the sons and daughters of men. I 
should fear a bolt of thunder from Jove’s great hands upon my head as 
a sign of Heaven’s anger, dared I uproot the tender sprigs of love 
planted, nurtured and matured by celestial forces in my being. It is 
evident that the convent is flying in the face of heaven in seizing your 
loved one, and locking her up behind sombre walls. If I were you, I 
would take the first train to that convent, call for Miss Blue Eyes, and 
crush her to my heart. Nor would I stop there. Like a knight of old, 
I would carry her off to the nearest Minister of Justice of the Peace 
and have my love chained once and for all by the bands of Matrimony. 
Be courageous, be brave, and do what love suggests. You can make 
no mistake. 


Lucy Bittle. 


Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City, 
November 2, 1933. 
Captain Robert Dempsey, 
Police Station No. 8, 
New York City. 
Dear Captain: 


Might I ask you to tell the policemen who patrol this part of the city 
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to watch for a prowler who has been seen loitering around our convent 
for the past three days. Day and night he stands there. As far as we 
can make out, he is looking for someone — one of the Sisters, perhaps, 
and is afraid to ask for her. Or he may be a thief, just waiting for a 
chance to break in and rob us. That is why I am asking this favor of 
you. He is of medium size, with straight black hair, and is dressed in a 
blue suit. 
Sincerely, 


Mother Cecelia, Superior. 
* * * 


Police Headquarters, 
New York City, 
November 6, 1933. 
Mother Cecelia, 
Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City. 
Dear Rev. Mother: 

I have detailed a special detective to keep watch over your convent 
and report to the station any suspicious characters that he may see 
hanging around the property. So far we have picked up two men but 
released them after a thorough examination. One maintained that he 
was on his way to the kitchen door to ask for a cup of coffee, while 
the other said that he wanted a dime for carfare to the nearest refuge 
for men. However, we will continue our watch and if anything turns 
up, will inform you at once. 


Sincerely, 

Captain Robert Dempsey. 
* * * 
November 16, 1933. 
Miss Nora Stephens, 
Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City. 
Miss: 


Follow these directions carefully and no harm will come to you; 
refuse to follow them and you will be torn apart, inch by inch, and 
thrown into the river. Here’s what you have to do. Change those 
funny clothes you wear for street clothes, and be ready for a journey 
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on the evening of the day you receive a certain phone call. That will 
be very soon. A man will come to your convent and ring the doorbell 
and call for you. You are to come down at once and be ready to go off 
with him. If you tell the police about this, there will be no end to our 
revenge. Your convent will be blown up, your mother will be shot in 
bed, and I hesitate to say what will happen to you. 

A Friend. 


* * * 


Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City, 
November 18, 1933. 
Rev. George Fitzpatrick, 
St. Peter’s Rectory, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Father: 

You told me before I left for the convent, that you would no longer 
be my spiritual director, but that if I got into some special difficulty 
and if I thought I could confide in you more freely than in anyone else, 
I might write to you. Well, I am in a terrible mess, and I want your 
advice. I’m scared. You remember a certain boy friend that I used to 
have by the name of Johnie, don’t you, Father? It may sound like 
vanity or something if I say so, but he was “gone” completely on me 
while I was at home; and now I find out that he was “gone” even more 
than I imagined. First he wrote me a letter saying that he would die 
or commit suicide if I didn’t leave the convent. I didn’t answer the 
letter, or pay any attention to it; but now I’m beginning to worry. Will 
I be responsible if anything happens to him? Then there was another 
development. All of a sudden he appeared at the convent’s kitchen 
door in the line of beggars looking for a handout. I happened to be in 
the kitchen at the moment, and I saw him and he saw me. He looked 
positively wild, and started to walk over to me. You may be sure I 
got away from there pretty quick. That was the last I saw of him for 
awhile. But the other day I received an anonymous letter (I’m sure it 
is from him) threatening all kinds of terrible things if I don’t go away 
with some strange man (who I suppose is himself) when he calls on 
me. What shall I do? I’m scared and worried. 

Sincerely, 
Sister Norine (Nora Stephens). 
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Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City, 


November 21, 1933. 
Rev. Mother Provincial, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dear Rev. Mother: 

I write to you to find out whether we should keep one of the Pos- 
tulants of the new class, or send her home to her parents. She has 
very good connections, coming from a mid-western family well-to-do 
in this world’s goods, but at the same time Catholic to the core. This 
girls wants to persevere very much; but she has been receiving letters 
lately from boys, who, it seems, were very fond of her before she came 
to the convent, and who have not forgotten her since. One letter was 
blackmail, threatening her if she refused to leave. She has not respond- 
ed to any of them, for we have been watching her very closely. Neither 
has she said a word about these boys to us. We only obtained our 
information by reading the letters as they came in. Of course, we did 
not withhold them from her, or so much as mention their contents, for 
it is our policy to put the girls pretty much on their own to see if they 
are reliable and can adapt themselves to circumstances as certainly 
they will have to when they go on the Foreign Missions. But in this 
case, the Postulant in question seems to be just a little bit too much 
involved in worldly affairs. What do you think? Outside of this, she 
is very pious and zealous, though her enthusiasm is such as to make it 
hard for us to keep her good spirits within bounds. 

Sincerely, 
Sister Afra, 
Mistress of Postulants. 


Sacred Heart Convent, 
New York City, 


December 23, 1933. 
Mrs. Julian Stephens, 


43 Westmoreland Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dearest Mother: 


A hundred thousand pardons for not writing you a nice long letter 
before this. Your sharp words of reprimand really gave me good 
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cause for a lengthy cry. But the sun has come out again, and I am 
ready to make restitution with the firm resolution of doing better in the 
future. Christmas is so near that I can think of no better time to sit 
down and make up for all my failures in the past. Won't that be a 
good Christmas gift to you — a promise to write real often in the 
future, and a great big promise that I will keep you in mind every time 
I kneel before the Crib where will lie the little Infant Jesus? It’s not 
so bad having a daughter a nun, is it? 


First of all, dear mother, I would ask you to put all those foolish 
fears aside that I am not happy. Never was I happier. In fact now 
that I look back over my life, this is the sort of thing I’ve been longing 
for ever since I left grade school. It’s just like heaven to be with a 
crowd of girls who you know love you and who are willing to do any- 
thing in the world for you, to be able to go into the chapel whenever 
you want to and say “hello” to Our Lord, to have the realization that 
you are giving up yourself and everything you have to One who won’t 
forget — I say, that is just like heaven; there is a peace in my heart 
that I never had before and which I cannot begin to describe to you. 
There are twenty one girls in the Postulant class from all parts of the 
country, and some of them are making a much greater sacrifice than I 
am in coming here. And yet, when we get together in recreation, we 
laugh so loud that oftentimes our mistress has to come along and 
“shush” us up. I guess we are all so very happy because we haven’t 
a thing to worry about. And then again, maybe it is the hundredfold 
that Our Lord talks about when he speaks of the reward boys and girls 
will receive who leave all things to follow Him. Our daily order is 
not so easy — we have to get up every morning at 4:30, and we have 
to do all the house work; and this place is really big.’ But we’re happy, 
and that’s enough, isn’t it? 

For a little while I wasn’t so happy, because I thought I was going 
to be sent home. And the source of all my trouble was our old friend, 
Johnie. I always thought he was a bit crazy, but now I’m convinced 
of it. He has been writing me letters, threatening suicide, murder and 
any number of awful things if I would not leave the convent at once 
and marry him. You can imagine how I felt, for though I don’t love 
Johnie even a little bit, still I don’t want to be the cause of his death 
or anybody else’s. To clear my conscience, I wrote to Father Fitz- 
patrick asking him what to do. He answered and said that I should 
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do nothing, and tell nobody, that it was all the result of an unbalanced 
mind and that the trouble would soon blow over. I followed the advice 
and didn’t say a word to anybody. But one night not so long ago, the 
Sister Portress informed me that I was wanted in the parlor. I got 
permission from the Superior, and went down to see who it was. 
Imagine my surprise to see Johnie standing before me. He looked 
frightful, as though he had not slept in a week. I stayed near the door 
ready to dash back into the convent, but he was too fast for me, and 
before I knew it, had me in his arms, carrying me to the street door. 
I screamed at the top of my voice and cried out for help, at the same 
time fighting and scratching for dear life. We had gotten just to the 
door, when suddenly we heard a most terrible scream coming from the 
chapel, which is just across the corridor from the parlor where we 
were. Then the door flew open, and old Sister Rose, the Sacristan, 
rushed in crying out: “Help, help — robbers — there are robbers in the 
chapel — police’”” —-— — but she paused when she saw John holding 
me in his arms. That seemed to cause her greater surprise than the rob- 
bery in the chapel. And it must have looked rather odd at that. John 
was wise. As soon as he saw the fix he was in, and because he knew 
that there was a policeman outside the door waiting for him if he tried 
to get out to the street (I told him that) he shouted — “Where are 
they — show me.” Sister Rose led the way to the chapel, and he 
followed. We reached the sacristy just in time to see the robber climb- 
ing through the window. But John got a hold of his leg and pulled 
him back before he got away. Then followed a fight, with myself 
and Sister Rose forming the audience (all the other Sisters were at 
recreation far away at the other end of the building, and consequently 
did not hear what was going on) between John and the robber, the 
like of which can hardly be imagined. It didn’t stop till finally John 
seized a huge brass candle stick and gave the intruder a resounding 
whack on the head. Just at that moment the detective came rushing in. 
He rushed up to John and began lashing out at him with his fists, and 
would have surely brought him low had not I tugged at his back and 
finally got in front of him. It took me a long time to get the idea 
across that John wasn’t the robber, but at last it sank in. ‘““Who is he 
then, and what is he dong here?” he asked. Well, that was a rather 
hard one for me. Should I turn in this fellow who was causing me 
so much trouble of late? I didn’t have the heart to, for, after all, I 
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had known him in my home town. “Oh, he is a friend of mine,” I 
chimed in, “and he was visiting me tonight when the robbery started. 
He is just passing through New York and expects to take a midnight 
train back home. Don’t you, John?” I looked at him and nodded my 
head, and he had to nod his too. “Furthermore, officer,” I went on, 
“T wish you would see him to the train in your car, because he isn’t 
very well acquainted in the city. Will you do it?” Certainly he would, 
and in a few minutes the convent was rid of its strange visitors, and 
no one was the wiser. No one but Sister Rose of course, and she was 
looking at me sort of funny. I knew what she was wondering, namely, 
how come that parlor scene. So I explained it all to her, and made 
her promise not to say a word to anybody. 

Doesn’t that sound like a movie? And yet it all happened just as 
I told it. It proves that fact is stranger than fiction. I don’t think I’ll 
be bothered any more. Pray for me, won’t you, Mother, that I may 
persevere in my vocation? It means more to me than anything else in 
the world. And write to me real often so that I won’t forget my duty 
of writing to you in return, as I did until now. 

Your loving daughter, 
Nora (Sister Norine). 
* * * 
(News Item, Chicago Catholic Herald, March 19, 1935) 

Religious Profession took place at Sacred Heart Convent, New 
York City, on March 19 of this month. Nineteen young women took 
the vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience, severing all ties to home 
and parents and giving up their lives entirely for Christ. Amongst the 
newly-professed was the very popular young debutante of three years 
ago, Miss Nora Stephens, now Sister Norine. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Stephens of Westmoreland Place. Sister Norine 
has already received her appointment. She is to go to the farthest 
outposts of Northern China, there to carry on the valiant work of in- 


structing the young in the ways of Christianity. She will depart at the 
end of next month. 


te 


There is a greater greatness than the greatness of success, and that 
is the greatness of failure. For that is the greatness of being, without 
the encouragement of doing; the greatness of sacrifice, of which others 
less great may reap the fruit. — Archbishop Goodier. 
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——— Three Minute Instructions 





ON THE EFFECTS OF HOLY COMMUNION 

Many people infrequently receive Holy Communion be- 
cause they do not “feel” its results in their souls. They do 
not realize what great things take place in them as often as 
they unite themselves to Christ in Holy Communion, that are 
distinct from feeling, yet as real as God. The following are 
effects that result from every worthy reception of Holy Com- 
munion: 

1. There is an immediate increase of sanctifying grace in the soul. 
Sanctifying grace is the life of the soul; the degree of this life to 
which we attain while on earth, will be the measure of our happi- 
ness and glory in heaven. Each reception of Holy Communion in- 
creases our grace, our life, and our happiness hereafter. 

2. There is an immediate strengthening of the union between the soul 
and Christ, a strengthening which means that the mind will more 
readily think with Christ and the will more easily act like Christ 
— until, after frequent Holy Communion, the soul will gradually 
grow identical in thought and love with Christ. Added to this, there 
is a strenghtening of the union between the soul who receives 
Christ and all other loyal Christians, so that it may be said that 
each single reception of Holy Communion makes more perfect the 
union that Christ desires among all his followers as members of 
His mystic Body. 

3. There is an immediate remission of venial sins for which there is 
sorrow in the soul; and sometimes even the remission of mortal 
sins, such as those of which the person is at the time unconscious, 
but for which there is at least imperfect contrition in the soul. 
Besides that, temporal punishment still due for sins forgiven is 
remitted by every reception of Holy Communion, and strength is 
given against future falls. 

4. There is a new sanctification given to the body by every reception 
of Holy Communion. The body becomes a hallowed place, the 
temple of God. Such a sanctification always means a lessening of 
the power of concupiscence and of all the passions, because God 
never approaches a soul without making it easier for that soul to 
be good. 

5. There is given to the body, in the moment of Holy Communion, 
a new claim to a glorious resurrection on the last day, because 
that which Christ has honored by His presence in this life, is by 
that fact made undeserving of perpetual death. 

To think seriously about these things, which, as has been 


said, result immediately in the soul upon every worthy recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, whether one “feels” them or not, 
whether one is surrounded by involuntary distractions or not, 
is enough to make a frequent and even daily communicant out 
of any sincere Christian. All that is needed is freedom from 
mortal sin, and a good, holy intention in approaching the altar 
railing. 
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Romance Among the Saints 


THE HUMAN LOVE OF JADWIGA OF POLAND 
Aue. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Let it be said at once, Jadwiga of Poland is not a canonized Saint. 
But her holiness of life was so conspicuous, that her veneration began 
shortly after her death, and miracles were said to be worked at her 
tomb. Shortly after her death she was already hailed in the following 
terms: 

“Jadwiga of pious memory, formerly the Polish Queen, while she 
ran her course in this transitory world with exceeding great ardor, was 
fain to live a life so supernatural that after having spent her life in 
the grace of the Lord, she might enter eternal glory. She, as trust- 
worthy witnesses declare, shone before the eyes of all with good deeds 
of every kind, as though with rays of light. For she was the mother of 
the poor, the protector of orphans, the foundress of schools. She was 
a foot to the lame, and an eye to the blind.” 

And in recent times — so well is the memory of her holiness pre- 
served among the Polish people — the Bishop of Lwow could address 
to her this fervid apostrophe: 

“We need thy intercession and thy protection. Be thou our guide in 
these moments of deep uncertainty. May the whole nation stretch 
forth its hands to thee! Let above all the women of Poland surround thy 
tomb! Thou shalt be the example to maidens, how to lay down even the 
sweetest dreams in sacrifice to God and country. Thou shalt teach 
the wives how to convert their husbands to God, how to sustain them 
in the hardships of their work, how to inflame them with the desire of 
consecration to the benefit of their common brethren. May both the one 
and the other henceforth live and labor under they watchword! May 
they repeat thy name to their children so that henceforth thou shalt rule 
over the hearts of the young generation and lead them away from all 
that defiles, abases, warps.” 

Such prayers are addressed only to Saints. In fact, Pope Pius X, 
in 1909, authorized the introduction of the cause of her beatification. 

In the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary we admired a human love 
that ran smoothly; in St. Frances of Rome, a love built upon duty; in 
Jadwiga, we see a dutiful love built up on a shattered romance, and 
holiness rising to highest heights from a bleeding heart. 
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THE BLOOD OF SAINTS AND KINGS 


If we want to appraise the romance of Queen Jadwiga of Poland, 
we must take into account two streams in her ancestry. 

On the one hand — “the blood of Saints ran in her veins” as one 
biographer points out. Of course there is nothing really like the blood 
of Saints. Saints are made, not born; sainthood is not inheritance, it 
is a personal achievement. Yet environment and earliest education 
mean a great deal in the formation of character; disposition and 
temperament mean tendencies that make for or against holiness and 
that color the character of the Saints giving to heaven the richest 
variety. 

“St. Louis of France was among her ancestors. Another St. Louis, 
the young bishop of Toulouse, was her great-great-uncle. She was 
related to the lovable St. Elizabeth of Hungary. That galaxy of royal 
nuns who belong to Poland, who forsook a court for a life of penance 
in the most severe religious orders in the church — St. Salomea, St. 
Kinga or Kunegunda, St. Iolanthe and St. Jadwiga (Hedwig) of 
Silesia — were all among our Jadwiga’s kinswomen. Many signs of 
the strong inheritance are clearly marked in Jadwiga’s history.” (M. M. 
Gardner: Queen Jadwiga of Poland, p. 14-15) 

“On the other hand, if she had a tradition of Saints behind her, 
she had a no less strong inheritance of the passionate southern blood of 
the Anjous, that had impelled others less saintly of her kindred not 
only to deeds of violence, but to the moral corruption which was so 
common a feature of royal life in Jadwiga’s day.” 

It was from her father that she had derived in as far as they can be 
said to be inherited, all the royal qualities in her character. He was 
Louis of Anjou, king of Hungary and Poland —a strict Catholic and 
very devout. He had a special devotion to Our Blessed Mother. 
Jadwiga’s mother, Elizabeth of Bosnia, too was a catholic, but possessed 
of no very high qualities. Her biographer describes her thus: 

“Double-dealing was her noted characteristic. At times it carried 
her through her intriguing in a masterly manner. At others it was too 
crude to deserve the name of diplomacy. Her moral character was by 
no means superior to that of the times, and the child who was to lead 
the life of a saint upon the throne had small incitement thereto from the 
example of her mother.” 
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Fortunately and naturally enough in view of this, the mother had 

far less to do with Jadwiga’s education than the father. 
THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 

Louis planned a very complete education for his girls (the only 
children being Catherine, Maria, and Jadwiga). It was not only re- 
ligious but included al the courtly graces and accomplishments. The 
life of the court by its very nature, provided informal training. 

From her earliest childhood Jadwiga lived in the great world amidst 
the finest elements of chivalry. The atmosphere of the court was all in 
all devout. The king, her father, attended mass every day and expected 
the rest of the court to do the same. But it was also gay; they were as 
ready to dance as to say the rosary. His wealth enabled Louis to 
entertain lavishly and so foreign statesman and royal visitors and 
famous soldiers came and went in colorful succession. Variety and 
amusement filled Jadwiga’s childhood days. 

Neighboring sovereigns also sent their children, both boys and girls 
to Louis’ court to be trained in courtly manners and accomplishments. 
Thus Jadwiga always had a bevy of young princes and princesses of 
her own age as playmates. Among these were two boys who in different 
ways, had much to do with her future life; one was Sigismund of 
Luxemburg, son of Emperor Charles IV and himself later Emperor ; the 
other was William, the son of Prince Leopold of Austria. 

A glance at her education will enable us to see also what resources 
of soul she early laid up to help her over the tragedies of her later life. 
For no doubt, these contributed to the balance of character that en- 
abled her to make the life-long sacrifices that duty demanded of her — 
these and, of course, her Faith and union with God. 

Her father insisted that his girls should learn Latin. Jadwiga spoke 
Hungarian, German, and French. In all probability, she knew Italian, 
that language so familiar to her house. Polish was her second mother 
tongue. Her grandmother was Polish, and Polish nobles crowded the 
Hungarian court. Louis was fond of reading, and had what was for 
those days —long before the invention of printing —a considerable 
library. That Jadwiga inherited these tastes may readily be inferred 
when we find her later on collecting books and having translations of 
them made for her Polish subjects. She seems to have loved music. As 
for her deftness with the needle, we have ample evidence in the em- 
broidered vestments, made by herself, with which she enriched many a 
Church in Poland. Such was the education of Jadwiga. 





remanence 
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THE BUDDING ROMANCE 


Among the royal families, in particular, throughout the Middle 
Ages, the great majority of marriages were marriages de convenance, 
arranged by the parents of the young princes and princesses, and de- 
pendent in a very small degree upon the choice of the parties them- 
selves. Often a very commercial spirit governed the transaction. Rulers 
tried to secure as favorable alliances as possible by means of the 
marriages of their children. 


But this did not turn out as disastrously as moderns would sup- 
pose. For the betrothed were ordinarily living at the same court 
through childhood, long before love really developed, so that they 
often grew into it quite naturally. We have seen how beautiful a ro- 
mance thus developed in the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 


Naturally, the daughters of Louis of Anjou, who possessed the 
crowns of Poland, Hungary, and Naples, (and had no sons), were 
matrimonial prizes that drew upon them the eyes of all European 
royalty. Almost in their infancy, then, they were bethrothed by their 
father — Maria, the elder, to Sigismund of Luxemburg, the heir to 
the German Empire; and Jadwiga, the younger, to Prince Wilhelm of 
Austria. Jadwiga was only two or three years old at the time. 


Three years later, according to the customs of the times, the be- 
trothal was given a more solemn character by one of those infant mar- 
riages or “marriages of the future” as they were called, which parents 
were wont to contract for their children. In the midst of elaborate 
ceremony and festivity, the boy and girl were brought to the church 
and there were blessed while their hands were linked. If the two, on 
reaching marriageable age, wished to ratify the marriage, the Church 
required no further marriage rite. If, on the other hand, they were 
not minded to stand by the arrangement, that infant marriage did not 
bind them, and after publicly repudiating the early engagement, they 
were free to marry elsewhere. Such were the customs of the time, which 
were abolished later by the Council of Trent. 


Thus Jadwiga was probably five years old and Wilhelm eight when 
the ceremony of their infant marriage took place. And though the 
engagement was made by her parents largely for political reasons, it 


budded into a real romance — a romance that brought tragedy into her 
life. 
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JADWIGA AND WILHELM 

Jadwiga grew up looking upon the boy Prince as her future hus- 
band. According to the custom of the day, after ay infant royal mar- 
riage, the future bride should spend part of her life in the family of the 
boy who was to be her husband. Jadwiga, consequently, was sent 
to the court at Vienna, while the little Prince Wilhelm came to the 
court of Hungary. Her life was far different from the free and joy- 
ous life she enjoyed at home. Happy moments were not wanting, 
however. For often, her boy lover came from Hungary to visit her. He 
would bring her news of her loved parents and of her sisters. And to- 
gether they played their childish games, together they shared their oc- 
cupations, learning to know each other. So their hearts became knit 
in a bond of deep and true love. How deep, the sequel shows. 

Her father died in 1382 when Jadwiga was about nine years old. 
Jadwiga and Wilhelm stood side by side at his deathbed and he must 
have blessed their union as he determined that they were to rule over 
Hungary, while Maria, her elder sister, and Sigismund should re- 
ceive the kingdom of Poland at their share. Jadwiga, in the midst of 
her sorrow, was supremely happy. A kingdom and her beloved Wil- 
helm were assured her. Her dream of a great human love seemed 
golden as with unstained heart she looked forward to the future. 

(To be continued.) 


FOR AN EDITOR 

Editors are usually said to be a melancholy sort, convinced that 
nobody loves them and that their work and worry are all wasted effort 
in the world. So we, editorially speaking, rejoiced to read the follow- 
ing glowing account in a recent issue of Light: 

Editors who may have shared the common feeling of their clan 
that no one loves the editor, can be assured now that that feeling is 
just so much nonsense. We have been informed how an editor was 
recently presented with a handsome bouquet of flowers by a group 
of his fellow-citizens. On that occasion a quartette sang a few songs, 
and a clergyman gave a little talk. After the talk six husky men 
carried the editor on their shoulders and placed him in a 1935 sedan, and 
the whole town formed a parade. The appreciative crowd returned to 
their homes, serene in the thought of having provided one bright day 
for their beloved news purveyor. 

P.S. — We forgot to mention that the editor was dead. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 


Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 
XLVII 

One of the most interesting and charming subjects of God’s out- 
pouring of divine gifts in our modern child-world is a little Irish girl. 
She was born, lived, suffered and died all within the first decade of the 
present century. A short span of life of less than five years, and yet 
it has been made the subject of a fair sized biography. She is known 
the world over as “Little Nellie of Holy God.” Most of her short 
life was spent in an infirmary, yet her name is a household word all 
over Ireland, and a treasured memory in the Catholic world. County 
Waterford is her place of birth, County Cork her resting place, but 
her memory is fast becoming the heritage of all Christian children. 

HELEN (NELLIE) ORGAN 1903-1908 

Nellie was born on August 24, 1903, at Waterford, of pious hard- 
working parents. Her father, William Organ, married Mary Aherne 
on July 4, 1896. She was a woman of great piety, and a tertiary of 
St. Francis. They settled down at Portlaw, but remained there only 
one year, when they moved to Waterford where Mr. Organ joined the 
Royal Garrison of the Artillery. Here they lived for eight years, and 
here Nellie was born. Two brothers and one sister preceded Nellie: 
Thomas, David and Mary. The child was baptized very soon after 
birth in the Church of Holy Trinity Without. 

Mrs. Organ was particularly devoted to the Holy Rosary and to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and both these devotions came to Nellie almost as a 
second nature. She would accompany her mother on her frequent 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and it is said of her that one of her 
first complete sentences was: “Mamma, you should buy a rosary for 
papa!” Her first words, we are told, were “Jesus, Mary!” 


MOTHER DIES 
In 1905 the family moved to Spike Island in the harbor of Cork, 
perhaps because of the failing health of the mother. For some time, 
Mrs. Organ had been losing the battle against the dread disease of con- 
sumption, and two years later she succumbed. The four children were 
now orphans, and Mr. Organ did not know where to turn. He realized 
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that he could not educate them as they should be educated, and after 
much consultation, he decided to break up the family. This cost him 
a good deal in that he was very much attached to his boys and girls. 
He seemed particularly attached to the youngest, Nellie, and one in- 
cident brings this out very clearly. 

When he had to mount guard at night, Nellie would always tell him: 

“Papa, I’d like to mount guard in your place tonight.” 

“But, macushla,” he would reply, “you know that it is impossible. 
Go to bed now and have a good rest.” 

“O no, papa,” she would answer, “I will not close an eye until you 
come home.” And Nellie would lie awake all night until her father 
returned. 

The family was now to be scattered, and Thomas was sent to the 
Brothers of Charity at Upton, David to the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy at Passage-West, Mary and Nellie to the school and orphanage 
of the Good Shepherd Sisters at Sunday’s Well, Cork. This took 
place on May 11, 1907. 

They arrived at the orphanage tired and racked by a very bad cough. 
Nellie would cry as if in pain, but the coughing spells would pass away, 
the little one would smile once more. Still, the Doctor was of the 
opinion that both the children should be taken to the District Hospital 
where they could be given the necessary attention. Here they remained 
for ten weeks, and came back in much better health. They reentered 
the orphanage on July 10, and the little ones there gave them a hearty 
reception. The next day, Sunday, brought a new experience to Nellie 
in that the children were assembled for high Mass, and when the 
organ gave out its music, the child turned completely around, hands 
behind back, and stared fascinated at the great organ. The pupils 
were much surprised, as they were immensely amused at Nellie’s con- 
duct. But the child evidently loved music and ever after that the 
Sister organist was known to Nellie as the “Sister of the music.” The 
day was the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, the patroness of the institute, 
and therefore the little ones were treated to a feastday meal which all 
proclaimed as “goody.” Yet it was noticed that Nellie would hardly 
even taste the milk soup which was placed before her. 

When the children went to the Reverend Mother’s room for the 
formal congratulations, it was noticed that Nellie toddled along with 
arms outstretched before her as if she were afraid of falling forward. 
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The nurse, Miss Hall, took the child in her arms and sat her on the 
window sill for a while, offering her a large strawberry. . 

“Take a mouthful first,” she said to the nurse, “and I'll take the 
rest!’ Nellie always divided things with the others — she was never 
known to be selfish. 

““MUDDER, I'M SORRY” 

The week passed happily and the child seemed to be perfectly con- 
tent. She was, however, very delicate, and perbaps suffered frequent 
pain; but there never was a complaint. They had, however, to buy 
her softer shoes for the institutional shoes were much too hard and 
stiff for her tender feet. At the same time she was given some pretty 
pink stockings, and on Sunday morning appeared with all her finery. 
But on Monday afternoon she developed a spell of tears, which the 
good Sister thought a fit of temper. Thinking to discipline the fault 
she threatened to take away her nice shoes and stockings, and of 
course, the threat caused a further flow of tears. Accordingly, she 
was to be deprived of her finery. She made no resistance but even 
helped to take them off. 

After a short time, Nellie came to the Sister and said: 

“Mudder, I’m sorry!” 

The winning ways of the child won over Sister Immaculata com- 
pletely, but it was only later that she found out that the reason why 
the child was so restless and found sitting to be a positive torture was 
that she suffered from a very bad curvature of the spine. Thus, when 
bidden to sit still, the little one’s eyes would glisten with tears, as she 
made a heroic effort to comply with the command. 

There are many little reminiscences of Nellie relative to her child- 
like candor and charming expressions. One evening Nellie was play- 
ing with her little companions in the garden. The Angelus sounded 
and the children knelt to say the requisite prayers, after which they 
moved towards the Refectory. But Nellie lingered behind. Her com- 
panions thought that she would cry when they had gone and hid them- 
selves to observe what she would do. But Nellie seemed quite happy 
and walked up and down a ladder that lay upon the ground, singing 
happily to herself. Finally they made her come to the Refectory. 
Naturally the children were a bit late and the nurse mildly reproved 
Nellie for keeping the children. 

“You must be a good child, Nellie,” said Miss Hall, “and must not 
make the children come late for supper.” 


— 
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“Dem could go if dey wanted to,” the little one answered. “Dem 
did go an’ leab me all alone.” 

“But,” replied the nurse, “you are sorry for keeping them late, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I am sorry,” Nellie confessed. 

“Then tell Holy God that you are very sorry,” insisted the nurse. 

In a moment Nellie was on her knees, and telling God that she was 
sorry: 

“Holy God, I am very, very sorry for keeping de girls late for 
supper; forgib me; make me a good child, an’ bless me and my Mud- 
ders.” 

“TF YOU GIB’ ME YOUR BALL...” 


Nellie’s first trip to the Infirmary was brought about by her swallow- 
ing some beads. These had been given to her one morning to keep her 
quiet during a study period. She put some of the beads into her mouth 
and in moving about, evidently forgot herself and swallowed them. 
Those in attendance ran to her assistance, for the child could hardly 
breathe. They hurried her to a cottage called the Sacred Heart In- 
firmary, which was used as a kind of isolation hospital, where they 
finally succeeded in extracting the beads. The days following this 
unfortunate occurrence, found Nellie very weak, and the doctor was 
again summoned. He gave her a thorough examination, and found 
that the child was a victim of the same disease that had brought her 
mother to her early grave — consumption. The little patient grew 
worse ; recovery was pronounced impossible. 

It was at this time that a little altar was erected for Nellie in the 
Infirmary. The statue of the Infant of Prague was of particular inter- 
est to Nellie and she wanted to know all about it. The nurse told 
her the story of the Infancy of the Savior, and the child listened with 
rapt attention and was very much affected by “De story of Holy God 
when He was a little Child.” 

It was suggested to her that she make a novena asking for a cure 
and she assented very gladly. Accordingly a novena was made and at 
the end of it the child was found to be much improved. This fact made 
a deep impression on the child and when her nurse became unwell 
Nellie had one of the older girls fetch the statue: 


“Go an’ bring me Holy God, an’ put Him on de chair near me. I 
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want to ask Him to make Mudder better. He made me better, you 
know.” 

This was the beginning of her intense devotion to the Infant Jesus 
— a devotion that made a deep impression on all who came near the 
child. If she would pass before a statue or picture of the Holy Child 
she would stop and ask the Infant for all sorts of things. On one 
occasion she was seen to stand before a statue of Our Blessed Lady 
who bore the Infant on her arms. In the hands of the Infant was a 
globe. 

“Tf you gib’ me your ball, I’ll gib’ you my little shoeses!” Nellie 
told the Infant. 

“But, Nellie,” said the nurse, “you can’t get that!” 

“Him can gib’ ’em, if Him likes!” answered Nellie sharply. And 
as time went on, He gave her more than the “ball” — He gave her 
Himself. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE OF GOD 

At times when Nellie became better and could be taken out into the 
garden, the nurse would take her for a short visit to the Convent 
chapel. She asked many things about the chapel and listened with awe 
as the nurse tried to tell her how Jesus could be in the little Golden 
House on the altar. The child seemed to understand. She always 
looked forward to her visits to the “House of Holy God, where the 
people went who wanted to talk to Him.” The mystery of the Real 
Presence made a very deep impression on the child, but once when she 
asked the nurse, “Why am Holy God shut up in dat little house?” the 
nurse, a recent convert, had some difficulty explaining it to the child. 
But Nellie grasped the idea and was very glad that after all “Holy 
God was not ‘squeezeded’ in dat little house!” 

At times when the nurse made the Way of the Cross, she would 
carry Nellie with her along the Way. Nellie would be as quiet as a 
mouse, studying each picture earnestly. When they came to the pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion, she would no longer contain herself. 

“Why am dey doin’ dat?” she asked in agitation. 


“Holy God wished to suffer for our sins, Nellie,” whispered the 
nurse. 


“But why did Him allow ’em hurt Him?” she whispered, her little 
dark eyes glistening with tears. “Him could stop ’em!” 


Then the nurse told her the story of how a God came down for 
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love of men, and how He lived and died for them. When she described 
the scene on Calvary, Nellie burst out into tears. 


“Poor Holy God!” she sobbed, “Poor Holy God!” 


INSTINCT OF THE REAL PRESENCE 

Nellie seemed to have a real instinct for recognizing the Real 
Presence. This was manifested several times when she could tell 
whether or not some one who approached her had received Holy Com- 
munion. We naturally think of the delicate sense that some saints or 
holy persons had in this matter, as for instance Catherine Emmerich, 
Theresa Neumann and others, who could tell whether the one who 
approached their beds had received Holy Communion, or whether they 
were persons consecrated to God or not. 

One of the girls who was in attendance in the Infirmary used to 
attend Mass and receive Holy Communion every morning. One morn- 
ing she did not do so, but remained in the kitchen of the cottage till 
the time when Mass would be over. But when she came into Nellie’s 
room, the girl was very much astonished to hear Nellie tell her: 

“You did not get Holy God today; I’ll tell Mudder on you!” 

The girl thought that perhaps Nellie had heard her in the kitchen 
and therefore had concluded that she did not go to Mass that morning. 
She therefore decided to put Nellie to the test. The next time, she 
left Nellie and went to the kitchen, removed her boots and remained 
absolutely quiet till the time when Mass would be over. She even 
went to the door and opened and closed the door so as to convey the 
impression that she had left the cottage to go to Mass. When she came 
back to the child’s bed, she tried to look as unconcerned as possible, 
so that the child could in no way deduce that she had not received that 
morning. Yet imagine her astonishment, when Nellie looked at her 
very sharply and reproved her sadly: 

“You did not get Holy God today!” 

“How do you know, lovey?” replied the girl. “Didn’t you hear 
me open and close the door?” 


“No matter,” came the positive reply. “I know you didn’t get 
Holy God!” 


This sense of the Real Presence grew steadily more acute as her 
bodily health declined. 


(To be continued) 








Etchings From Life 


IN TIME OF SORROW 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


She was only nine years old. She was propped up amid great pil- 
lows that made her look very small and very fragile. She had been 
suffering for over a year now from an affliction of the spine. No one 
quite knew how long she would suffer or whether she would ever be 
well again. 

To an adult, there is something poignantly pitiable about the suf- 
ferings of a child. There the whole mystery of pain seems narrowed 
down to its sharpest issue, as difficult for us to understand as God’s 
wisdom and love are sure. The child is so innocent, so loveable, and 
in most cases, so intensely beloved, that it becomes difficult to ponder, 
even if one would, what reason there could be that in the design of 
Providence it should know suffering and pain. 

Yet the child seems to find it less difficult that most adults to accept 
pain, to penetrate the secrets of the supernatural world, to smile and be 
happy though the days and weeks are long and severe. 

“Does it hurt very much?” I asked of the little girl, propped against 
the background of her pillows. 

“Not very much,” she answered, flashing a genuine smile. Her 
mother whispered, in an aside to me, that the girl was seldom without 
some pain, though it varied in intensity from time to time. 

“What do you do,” I continued, “during the long days when you 
are lying here so still?” 


The little girl thought a moment. “Oh,” she said brightly, “people 
read to me, and tell me stories. And then I listen to the birds singing 
outside. Some of them sing for me almost all day. There — hear 
that? That’s my robin. She sings to me every morning. I call her 
Biddy, because she’s like the girl who used to do mamma’s washing — 
always chattering or singing.... And then at night, when I can’t sleep, 


I like to pray. See my Rosary? Isn’t it beautiful? Mamma gave it 
to me and taught me to say it...” 


“And what do you do when your back hurts — a lot?” 


“Sometimes I cry, don’t I, mamma? I can’t help it. But I offer 
it up for mamma and papa and Aunt Mary and Joe, and if anything’s 
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left, I give that to Our Lord for His poor sinners. He’s got lots of 
them, you know, that need somebody to suffer for them. That’s what 
Father Duffy says, and he knows... ” 

“Yes,” I answer, monosyllabically, not trusting myself to speak 
further. So I bless the child, and go out into a world whose sorrows a 
child has taught me better to understand. 

* * * 

Men are hard sufferers. But when the man stricken is one who 
had made much of the world, who had perhaps compromised himself 
to get ahead, who had frittered away his grasp of the ultimate and the 
supernatural by overconcentration on present things, then he finds pain 
a mystery without recourse or alleviation. 

The man on whom I called had heart trouble. As in many cases of 
this kind, it was hard to say whether he would rally and get over the 
recent attack, or go off suddenly in another. 

He had consented to my call, though I was a stranger, because I 
was preaching a Novena in a Church nearby, and he had heard that 
quite a few people were reporting favors they had received. His nurse 
met me outside the room, and in a confidential whisper described the 
condition of her patient. “He doesn’t want to be reminded even of 


the possibility of death. . . . Says he has too much to live for.... But 
his condition is serious... . It is a question as to whether he can pull 
through. ... If you speak of death, it may frighten him into another 


spell, etc., etc.” 

Dispelling a temptation to leave without seeing the man under such 
conditions, I entered his room. He had a soft, pampered, childishly 
petulant face.... He looked at me suspiciously.... When I told him 
of the Novena his eyes brightened with importunate hope. He took 
my hand and implored me to do something for him. He pointed to a 
relic of some saint pinned to his gown, complaining that it had done 
him no good. 

“The Lord knows best what’s good,” I said. He shook his head 
as if the Lord had nothing to do with his case. 

“T must get well,” he said. 

“What!” I said, half in banter. “You want to get well so that you 
can undergo a thousand new disappointments and sorrows and trou- 
bles! What’s the sense in that?” 

He did not smile. He did not even approach an understanding of 
what, in my clumsy way, I was driving at. 
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“Pray for me, Father,” he said, “that I may get well and get out of 
here soon.” 


I prayed for him. But I prayed that he might have a happy death, 
when or wherever it might come: for it seemed to me that that was 
what he needed most. 

* * * 


A mother of a growing family lies incapacitated and in pain. She 
has worked hard for her family, but just when it seems that they 
need her most, she is stricken. Without her help, they must struggle 
along. 


This is a hard thing for a good mother to bear. Her whole being 
is wrapped up in her children, she asks nothing but to be able to toil 
for them, but even that unselfish prayer is not heard. 

From such a mother I have learned how truly unselfish a mother’s 
love can be. This mother had three children, all still of school-going 
age. A very painful and serious malady had overtaken her; she suf- 
fered almost constantly. 

But she grew impatient only when one sympathized with her in 
her pain. 

“T do not mind,” she said. “I can bear the pain of it. It is only 
the children I am thinking about. They need me. I want to teach 
them and help them and prepare them for life. But now I can’t. Why 
does God do this to me?” Then, with a little sense of shame: “But 
His will be done.” 


“It must be hard,” I said, knowing that there was something here 
that I could never fully feel or express. “But you know, don’t you, 
that God gave you the love you have for your children — it is a part 
of His own love — and if He makes it impossible for you to take care 
of them, He must provide for them out of His own love.” 

A great gladness came over her features. “Do you know,” she 
said, “He is doing just that. Daddy tells me the children are better 
behaved now than when I was well. I can’t talk much to them, but 
every least thing I say, they try to do as perfectly as they can. They 
like to tell me how much they are studying, and what they are doing for 
one another, and how much they are praying for me. God has drawn 
us closer together since I am ill; I know He will take care of them, 
even when I am taken away...” 
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I could hardly add anything to that by way of a sermon. Then she 
climaxed it all: 


“And if I die, God will let me help them from heaven, won’t He, 
Father ?” 


I nodded an affirmation. But she did not need it.... She knew. 
* * * 

I had known him when he was an active parish priest, rejoicing in 
the thousand and one labors that are all in some way connected with 
the great task of saving souls. . .. He had been a successful priest, well 
liked and esteemed, not just for human qualities, but because of the 
good he had done for so many people. 

Now tuberculosis had claimed him. He had been exiled by his 
physician to a place where he had few acquaintances, where he could 
seldom see any of his many friends. As he said, jokingly one day, 
“T used to have so many friends that I hardly ever saw any of them. 
Now I have so few, I’d like to see them all the time.” 

He says he has a great life — free from all responsibility and worry. 
He makes rosaries for children; he who used to baptize and absolve and 
marry and prepare for death — only makes rosaries now on which 
people can pray. “That’s pastoral work, anyway,” he says with a 
smile. “Wasn’t it St. Alphonsus who said: ‘He who prays will surely 
be saved’ ?” 

He is still intensely interested in philosophy and theology. He is 
not supposed to do any studying, but he insists on mulling over the old 
textbooks he used in the seminary. He likes to start arguments with 
me about fine points. “While I was still working,” he said one day, 
“many a question came up that I didn’t have time to look into. Now 
I’ve got plenty of time. If I ever get back into the harness, I'll be 
better prepared.” 

Yet he knows that very probably he’ll never get back. So he talks 
sometimes about death. “Do you know what?” he has said. “I’m 
learning the ‘Proficiscere’ by heart. I think it would be great to be 
able to bid my own soul depart just before I die.” 

I change the subject, but within me I hope I shall be present when 


his time does come. I’m sure he, if anyone, can teach me how a priest 
should die. 


be 7 
Until you have given all you have given nothing. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Il. BY APPLYING THE TEACHING 


During all this time, side by side with the scientific studies which were making 
Leo’s precepts widely known in theory, went other efforts to put them into prac- 
tice. We refer particularly to those earnest efforts of practical 

= Whom charity which were directed towards the assistance and betterment 

pplied : 

of a class of men who were despised and almost completely aban- 

doned: namely, the workingmen, who had grown enormously in numbers in con- 
sequence of modern developments in industry, but had not as yet secured their 
proper place or rank in human society. The Bishops set the example; and the 
priests belonging to the various orders and dioceses, though already heavily 
burdened with all their other pastoral cares, promptly and energeti- 

pe _ cally took up the task of improving the condition of the working 
classes, and so bringing untold blessings to their souls. These truly 

tireless efforts undertaken for the purpose of animating the workingmen with 
the Christian spirit, were also highly useful in helping them to realize their true 
dignity, and to form a clear idea of the rights and obligations of their class; with 


Non- the result that they were thus enabled to make real and honest progress 
Material and so become leaders of their fellows. 
Benefits Another consequence of all these efforts by the clergy was that the 


workingmen came to possess more of the necessities and comforts of life, and 
greater security for the future. For, in obedience to the Pontiff’s exhortations, 
social and charitable works began to multiply; and more than that, there rose 
and flourished in every country a steady series of new co-operative 
societies, in which, according to the counsel of the Church and often 
under the direction of priests, mutual assistance and support is given 
and received by skilled and unskilled laborers, farmers, and wage-earners of 
every kind. 


Material 
Benefits 


PART II. WHAT WAS DONE BY THE STATE 

With regard to the State, Leo XIII boldly went beyond the bounds set by 
Liberalism, and fearlessly taught that the State is not merely to be regarded as 
the guardian of law and order, but that the State itself should use every means 
“to make sure that the laws and institutions, the general character and 
administration of the commonwealth, shall be such as to produce of 
themselves public well-being and private prosperity.” It is true, the 
Pontiff declared, that both individuals and families should be allowed free and 
untrammelled action, but this only in as far as is consistent with the common 
good and the rights of others. On the other hand, he added, rulers should anxi- 
ously safeguard the community in all its parts; but in this very protection of the 
rights of individuals, the poor and helpless have a claim tc special consideration. 
“The richer population have many ways of protecting themselves, and stand less 
in need of help from the State; those who are badly off have no resources of 
their own to fall back on and must rely chiefly upon the assistance of the State. 
And it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are, undoubtedly, among the 
weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for and protected by the com- 
monwealth.” 


Leo’s 
Doctrine 
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We do not intend to deny that even before Leo’s Encyclical certain rulers had 
provided measures for a few of the more urgent needs of the workingmen, and 
had put a check to the more crying abuses against them. But it was only after the 

Apostolic Voice rang out from Peter’s Chair and resounded 
be ., through the world, that statesmen came to have a fuller realization 
ulers Did 5 ‘ ay 
of the duties of their position, and to devote earnest thought and 
effort towards working out a social policy of wider benefit to the people. 

In fact “Rerum Novarum” was given to the world just at a time when the 
doctrines of Liberalism —Jlong an obstacle to the effective action of the State — 

were losing their hold upon the various governments; and so the 
be: Bg d Encyclical served to urge the people themselves to give more 

serious and sincere support to social policies and platforms, and 
also to inspire many leading Catholics to give the State the benefit of their in- 
fluence and activity in these affairs; so much so that in many cases Catholics 
came to be the outstanding champions of this new social policy even in the Par- 
liaments of the nations; morever, in the case of not a little recent social legisla- 
tion, it was Catholic priests, thoroughly imbued with Leo’s doctrine, who were 
the first to propose the measures in the representative assemblies of the nations, 
and then to become the most zealous advocates and promoters of their application. 

The result of all these faithful and untiring efforts has been the appearance 
of a new branch of legal science, altogether unknown before our times. It 
deals with the effective protection of those sacred rights of the workingmen 
Resultant Which are proper to them in their dignity as men and Christians. It 
New Legal provides and applies laws to safeguard their souls, their health, their 
Science strength, their families and homes; to insure them safe and sanitary 
conditions in factories and shops; to bring them living wages; to protect them 
against the hazards of unemployment: in short, to take care of everything con- 
nected with the workingman’s state in life, with particular reference to women 
and children. If these statutes do not always, or on all points, agree perfectly 
with Leo’s directions, still it cannot be denied that there is very much in them 
suggestive of “Rerum Novarum”; and if the condition of the working classes has 
changed for the better, it is largely due to “Rerum Novarum.” 

* * * * * 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

Speaking of “applying the doctrine,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Four things: first, he tells to whom Leo’s doctrine was applied; secondly, by 
whom; thirdly, he enumerates the resultant non-material benefits; fourthly, the 
material benefits. 

What are the “scientific studies” referred to? 

They consisted in the work of scholars, educators, publishers, etc., described 
under the previous heading “In her teaching.” 

“To whom” was the teaching of the Church applied? 

Pius XI states first that it was applied in a general way, then says that in 
particular it was applied to the workingmen. 

How were the workingmen “abandoned and despised”? 

Employers regarded labor as a commodity, and workingmen as so much muscle 
power, with no thought of their dignity as human beings. 
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How does this “improving the condition of the working classes” differ from 
the work just described — study clubs, publications, etc.? 

The work just described was directed mainly to the more or less educated 
classes, and was theoretical in nature; this “bettering the condition,” etc., was 
directed immediately to the uneducated, down-trodden laboring classes, and was 
practical application of the theory. 

How did the Bishops “set the example’? 

By themselves founding social and charitable works, and various unions, to 
benefit the poor; by choosing special priests to work for the poor; by taking a 
personal interest in such works and unions for the benefit of the poor. 

Who were some priests engaged in “improving the condition of the poor’? 

It would be impossible to enumerate even a fair portion of those engaged in 
this work in continental Europe; in England, the best known names are: Msgr. 
Parkinson, of the diocesan clergy; Fr. Plater, S.J., and Fr. McNabb, O.P. In 
the United States, besides priests like Fr. Dempsey of St. Louis with his 
“transients’ homes,” and Frs. Dunne and Flanagan with their “Boys’ homes”; 
the priests engaged in the work of the “Catholic Charities” of the various 
dioceses; the C. Y. O. priests; the priests working in the Rural Life Section of 
the N. C. W. C., etc., would be such as are meant by the Pope here. 

What. about the benefits enumerated? 

The Pope mentions the spiritual first, and then the material; but in actual 
practice, the priests had to, and did, seek the material first as a means of getting 
the spiritual. 

What is the “Christian spirit” referred to? 

It consists in living convictions about e.g., the meaning of material goods in 
life, the nature and destiny of man, the harmony and co-operation that should 
reign between capital and labor, etc. 

How did the priests “animate the workingmen wunth the Christian spirit”? 

After the priests had won the confidence of the workingmen by works for 
their material benefit they were able 1) to teach them Catholic doctrine; 2) to 
train them in its practice by reception of the Sacraments, etc.; 3) to organize them 
in religious associations to make the practice easier: e.g., organizations to pro- 
mote religious education, or the Catholic press; or to prevent evil literature from 
spreading, to curb drunkenness, etc. In the matter of teaching, the efforts of the 
Rural Life Section of the Social Action Department of the N. C. W. C. for the 
spread of religious vacation schools have their place here. 

What about the “true dignity of the workingmen”? 

When crushed under insufferable working and living conditions, they had 
almost necessarily begun to think and act according to the manner in which they 
were treated by their masters: like slaves or animals. Thanks to the labors of 
the priests, they began to realize that they were human beings, having immortal 
souls, intelligence, and free will, and destined for eternal happiness. 

What about the “real and honest progress’? 


It does not necessarily mean that they obtained a greater share of this world’s 
goods, but that they improved their education and their manner of life or conduct. 

What about the “material benefits’? 

The Pope indicates first, what they consisted in, namely better living condi- 
tions for the present, and more security for the future; and secondly, three 
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agencies by which they were produced: 1) social works, 2) charitable works, and 
3) co-operative societies. 

What is the difference between “social” and “charitable” works? 

Social work strives to prevent the evil from taking place; charitable work 
comes in after the evil has taken place, and strives to apply a remedy, or to 
prevent further bad effects. 

What are some imstances of “social work’? 

Technical schools for the training of the young, or even of adults; house- 
keeping schools for girls; clubs for the education and protection of the young; 
and in some instances, even factories or mills started by priests to give the people 
a chance to escape the sweat shops in which they had been working; again, 
maternity guilds, credit unions, co-operative unions for producers or consumers, 
etc. Special mention must be given to “The Workers’ College” started at Oxford, 
in England, by the Catholic Social Guild, in which ordinary workingmen are 
given courses in social and economic matters under the auspices of the Guild. 

What are some instances of “charitable work”? 

The outstanding example in this country is the St. Vincent de Paul Society; 
also, the various “Catholic Charities,” although “Catholic Charities” also include 
some of the “social works” just mentioned. 

What about the “societies”? 

Such are the Catholic labor unions, which will be treated further on in “The 
Fortieth Year”; and also the “co-operative societies” mentioned under both 
“social” and “charitable” works. 

What about the United States and these Catholic works and societies? 


We are far behind the Catholics of European countries. There always were, 
of course, zealous priests here and there working for the poor; founding tramps’ 
homes, newsboys’ homes, etc. But, 1) as to social and charitable work, only 
comparatively recently has there been any widespread, organized effort on the 
part of Catholics to better the condition of the poor; — for instance, the “Cath- 
olic Charities” in the various dioceses, the N. C. W. C.,, particularly in its Rural 
Life Section; the C. Y. O. units as established under various names in different 
dioceses; the Parish Credit Unions that are beginning to spread; the Maternity 
Guild; the League for Social Justice, etc. 2) As to Labor Unions, we have no 
Catholic Labor Unions in this country. (This last point will be treated again.) 
It should be noted, too, that even when the people in the United States hear of 
these Catholic Social Works, they often think of them as the work not of the 
Catholic Church, but of individual priests interested in the poor; there are no 
doubt millions of Catholics in this country who are ignorant of the fact that the 
Catholic Church has officially drawn up a large-scale program for the lasting 
relief of the misery of the poor. 


How can the Pope praise priests for being the leaders of these Societies for 
the material advantage of the people, since it ¢s the State that has the function 
of providing material well-being? 

The state is bound to provide a certain amount of prosperity; but the priests 
and people are free to increase that amount by various free works and unions if 
they can. 


How can the Pope praise priests for being leaders of these Societies for 
material well-being, if the Church deals only with the moral side of economics? 
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Because priests have a two-fold office in these matters; first, to teach the 
Church’s doctrines; secondly, to apply them; hence, strictly speaking, “priests” 
are not to be identified with “the Church.” 

How reconcile these “benefits to the poor” with the depression of 1929-35? 

By considering these facts: first, that the Church’s doctrine was applied only 
by a certain portion even of Catholics, and the depression is the result of the 
failure to apply it by other Catholics and by the world; secondly, that without 
these benefits from the Church’s action, the depression would be worse than it is; 
thirdly, that even in the depression, the condition of the people is better than it 
was before “Rerum Novarum.” 

Speaking of “what was done by the state,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Speaking of what was done by the State to relieve the misery of the poor, Pius 
XI does four things: first, summarizes Leo XIII’s doctrine on what the State 
could and should do; secondly, states what the rulers did; thirdly, states what the 
people themselves, especially Catholics, did; fourthly, describes the result of 
what rulers and people did; namely, the new legal science of labor legislation 
and courts. 

“Summarizing Leo XIII’s doctrine, etc.” what does Pius XI do? 

He makes three statements, each with a qualification. The first: the state is 
not merely to wait, like a policeman or a nightwatchman, until someone’s rights 
are invaded, and only then begin to act; but (the qualification) the state is itself 
actively to build up public prosperity; the second: Private initiative and activity 
is to be left free, but (the qualification) not when this would bring harm to the 
public prosperity or injury to anyone’s rights. The third, the State must protect 
the rights of all, but (the qualification) the rights of the poor have first claim 
on the State; and Pius XI then quotes Leo’s reason for this last qualification. 

Why does Pius XI give a reason for the third statement and qualification and 
not for the other two? 

Because the explanation and reasons for the first two statements will be given 
further on in “The Fortieth Year.” The explanation and reasons for the third, 
however, will not be given again, except indirectly. Moreover, this third point 
is the underlying idea of both “Rerum Novarum” and “The Fortieth Year,” and 
therefore is emphasized — the relief of the misery of the poor. 

What are the “bounds set by liberalism,’ and how did Leo XIII “go beyond 
them”? 


The “bounds” were the liberalistic doctrines that Church and State must stay 
out of business, except in the way of forcing workingmen to submit to their 
employers ; and Leo XIII went beyond these bounds in two ways: first, by himself 
as Pope or head of the Church laying down the law for employers as well as 
workingmen and so not “staying out of business”; and secondly, by directing the 
State as to the part it was to take in social or economic matters, and so urging 
the State “not to stay out of business.” 

Speaking about “what the rulers did,’ what does Pius XI do? 


Two things: first, states that they had done something at least for the work- 
ingmen before “Rerum Novarum”; e.g., laws were passed limiting child labor to 
ten or twelve hours a day (this for children of anywhere from 7 to 12 years of 
age!), or forbidding the labor of women in mines; and secondly, states that they 
generally took a greater interest in social matters after “Rerum Novarum”; as is 
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evident in the fact that the platforms of candidates for public office now contain 
various “planks” of a social and economic character. 

Speaking about “what the people did,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Four things: first, states that liberalism was “losing its hold” in 1891; sec- 
ondly, tells what the people did towards social legislation and policy; thirdly, 
what Catholics did; fourthly, what priests did. 

How were the doctrines of liberalism an “obstacle etc.” to the effective action 
of the State? 

Because according to these doctrines, there should be between employer and 
employee what was called “complete freedom of contract,” without any pressure 
from the law even though this might mean a sixteen hour day in an unventilated 
sweat-shop for the workingman. 

How were they “losing their hold on the various governments”? 

This is evident first, in the increasing social legislation in 1891; secondly, in 
the more important fact that workingmen in some countries had obtained the right 
to vote only shortly before 1891. 

How did the people give support to social policies and platforms? 

This is evident from the various “Labor Parties” that began to rise and to 
have strong support from the people after “Rerum Novarum.” 

Who were some Catholics who were champions of social legislation? 

DeMun in France; DeCurtins in Switzerland; Stegerwald and Bruening in 
Germany; in Italy, Crispolti and Medolago-Albani; Heymans in Belgium, etc., 
etc. 

Who were some of the priests referred to? 

The following priests were heads of their governments in the various nations: 
Seipel in Austria, Nolens in Holland, Koroshetz in Jugoslavia; moreover, Brauns 
was minister of labor in Germany and Vass in Hungary; Rutten was a senator 
and head of the Superior Council of Labor in Belgium; Hitze and Kaas were 
heads of the Centre Party in Germany, and Schaepman head of the Catholic 
party and a member of the Chamber in Holland — and these are only a few of 
the very many that might be cited. 

How can the Pope praise these priests for taking part in politics, if this is 
against Canon Law? 

The general law of the Church prescribes, in Canon 139 of the Code of Canon 
Law, that priests are not to hold public offices like governor, president, cabinet 
member or judge, without getting permission from Rome, and that they are not 
to be senators or representatives without getting the permission of their own 
Bishop and the Bishops of the place where the elections are held. If they get 
these permissions, then they are acting according to the Code of Canon Law in 
holding public office. There is no general law of the Church forbidding priests as 
private citizens to promote political measures that will benefit the people; in fact, 
“The Fortieth Year” (which is not simply a pious essay by the Pope, but a docu- 
ment which on many points has the binding force of law) seems to urge priests 
to help the people in this manner. 

Speaking of the “resultant new legal science” what does Pius XI do? 


Three things: first, states the result of what was done by rulers and the people 
themselves, namely, the appearance of a new branch of legal science; secondly, 
enumerates some of the things covered by this new science; thirdly, is careful to 
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note that the new science, while not always in perfect accord with “Rerum 
Novarum,” still shows signs of being derived from it. 


What is this “new branch of legal science”? 


It covers everything that comes under the two English terms “Labor Legisla- 
tion and Labor Courts.” 


How does it provide for “souls” etc.? 


For “souls,” by laws regarding Sunday rest; for “health,” by laws restricting 
hours of unhealthy employments; for “strength,” by laws for eg. 8-hour day; 
for “families,” by laws for “family allowances” to be described later; for 
“homes,” by housing laws and projects; for “hazard of unemployment,” by laws 
for unemployment, accident, and old age insurance. 

If liberalism was “losing its hold” in 1891, how is tt that Pius XI says in 
Chapter Two of “The Fortieth Year” that the depression of 1931 is the result 
of the “Individualistic Spirit,’ t.e., of liberalism? 

Pius XI only says Liberalism was “losing its hold”; and this is a fact clearly 
proved by the social activities of peoples as described, but Pius XI never declares 
that Liberalism completely disappeared after “Rerum Novarum.” 

Did “Rerum Novarum’” have much influence on social activity in the United 
States? 

While it is true that “Rerum Novarum” has had less direct influence in the 
United States than in European countries, still what the Pope says can be literally 
applied to the United States under four heads: first, as the Pope says, it was only 
after “Rerum Novarum” that leaders took a more active interest in social pol- 
icies; secondly, while very few people in the United States ever read “Rerum 
Novarum,” still many were fond of using its name as an authority for their 
support of social policies; thirdly, Catholic laymen have often been the champions 
of social legislation such as, for instance, former governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York; and fourthly, while no priests since “Rerum Novarum” have held 
national public office, still there have been some priests “thoroughly imbued with 
Leo’s doctrine” who have even been the first to propose various social measures 
and the most zealous to secure their application; e.g., Msgr. John A. Ryan and 
Father Coughlin, the radio priest. 


LIBERTY 

“Post-reformation liberty means simply this: Anybody may write 
a pamphlet, anybody may lead a party, anybody may edit a paper, any- 
body may found a sect. And the result has been that over huge spaces 
nobody owns a shop, nobody owns a tool, nobody may drink a glass of 
beer or bet on a horse. Now I ask you in all common sense to con- 
sider this from the standpoint of common people. How many human 
beings want to found sects or write pamphlets or to lead parties? 
Monopoly money without morals has made nonsense of the freedom 
you had really gained. Every Englishman may express himself, and 
about five millionaires own all the organs of expression.” — Chesterton. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





PRAYERS FOR OTHERS 

St. Gertrude was one day praying for various persons. Suddenly 
in a vision she saw how a little river broke from the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, giving fertility to all around. She was given to understand that 
these were the graces she had obtained by her prayers and she asked 
Our Lord: 

“What good will it do for those for whom I prayed? Men don’t 
even feel the effects of my prayers, do not believe that they have re- 
ceived anything and therefore feel no consolation.” — Our Lord 
answered: “I know when it is the right time to make known to them 
the effect of your prayers and in due time I shall make them perceive 
it.” 

On another occasion Our Lord said to her: 

“T do not take all defects from my servants; for it is just by their 
struggles against these defects that they show me special honor and 
loyalty.” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

In the excellent life of Don Bosco, recently canonized saint, written 
by A. Auffray, S.C., we are given many an insight into the formative 
influences in the life of the saint. His father died when he was only 
two, and his mother devoted her life to the education of the saint and 
his two brothers. This was her method: 

Every morning and evening, before the crucifix, the three little 
children in a row, with the two women behind them, knelt down, and 
from all five hearts went up a prayer for their daily bread, for courage 
to do their duty, and for the pardon of every fault. Scarcely had rea- 
son dawned in their little souls than they were taken to the priest to 
confess their first sins. On all occasions they were reminded of the 
great Witness who would also be their Judge. 

“God sees you,” their mother kept telling them. “God sees you 
children. I may be away: He is always there.” 

She would seize the least opportunity of impressing this thought of 
their Creator in its various aspects upon the hearts of her sons. Ona 
starry night she would take them out and say: 
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“All the stars are wonderful; it is God who put them up there. If 
the sky is so lovely, what must Paradise be like?” Or else, in the pres- 
ence of one of those magnificent dawns which tinge the snowy girdle 
of the Alpine horizon with a ruddy glow: “What wonders God has 
made for us, dear children!” 

If hail had destroyed the humble family vineyard wholly or in part: 
“Let us bow our heads!” she would murmur. “God gave us these 
beautiful bunches of grapes, and now He has taken them away. He is 
the Lord. It is a trial for us, for the wicked a punishment.” 

And on winter evenings, when the family was huddled together 
round a flaming log and the north wind was whistling or the icy rain 
was hammering on the roof: “Dear children, how we should love God 
for providing us with what is needful. He is indeed our Father who is 
in heaven.” 


BUILDING OF JERUSALEM 

There were two brothers who had adjoining farms. The one 
brother had a large family — the other none. The brother with a 
large family said: 

“There is my brother with no family; he must be lonely, I will cheer 
him up. I will take some of the sheaves from my field in the night 
time and set them over on his farm and say nothing about it.” 

The other brother said: 


“My brother has a large family and it is difficult for him to support 
them. I will help him along. I will take some sheaves from my own 
farm and in the night time I will set them over on his farm and say 
nothing about it.” 


So the work of transference went on night after night, and night 
after night — but every morning things seemed to be just about where 
they were. For, though sheaves had been subtracted from each farm, 
sheaves had been added to each — and the brothers were perplexed 
and could not understand. 


But one night the brothers happened to meet while making this 
generous transference, and the spot where they met was so sacred, that 
it was chosen as the site of Jerusalem, the city of God. 

If that tradition should prove unfounded, it will nevertheless stand 
as a beautiful allegory, setting forth the idea that wherever charity 
abounds, there God loves to choose His dwelling place. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 
In the heart of summer lies Our Lady’s feast. In one way it is the 


most glorious of all her feasts. The others somehow show how great 
our Blessed Mother was, — the dignities to which by God’s grace she 
was raised, — the prerogatives and privileges that were given her 
because of her high position in God’s design, — the loftiness of her 
virtues and the greatness and depth of her suffering. 

This feast shows us the greatness of her reward. 

By her assumption into heaven, God wished to set His seal upon 
her glory; He wished to reward her all but superhuman goodness and 
virtue; He wished to renew and confirm the assurance He gave in the 
resurrection of Jesus: “In my father’s house there are many man- 
sions” awaiting us also. 

And well does Holy Mother Church call this to our minds in mid- 
summer. The vacation season brings the call of pleasure more in- 
sistently to our ears; the glamor and color enchants the eye and fancy; 
the heat wears down the moral fibre and tends to soften the vigor of 
high resolves. The supernatural perhaps never seems so far away and 
so ethereal. 

Our Lady in glory steps before us like a vision of heaven, remind- 
ing us of “the glory that is to come, that shall be revealed in us,” — 
like a clear call to virtue and beauty of soul, — like a living remem- 
brance of all our ideals, and a reminder that all the glory of this world 
passes and only that is important which is eternal. 

Our Lady in glory is still our Mother assuring us that our true 
home is heaven. 


SAINT ALPHONSUS — APOSTLE OF THE PEN 
August second brings us the feast of the great Doctor of the Church, 


St. Alphonsus Liguori, after whom the Liguorian is named. Although 
the Church among her Doctors lists many prolific and popular writers, 
yet it can safely be said that none of her Doctors unites within himself 
to such an astonishing degree the two qualities of prolificness and 
popularity as does St. Alphonsus. This might seem at first glance to 
be saying a bit too much, for we might recall the long line of tomes 
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as well as the long catalog of editions of which St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great, and the various Fathers are 
the authors. Yet, let us here recall certain facts and as we recall them, 
remember that only a little over two centuries have passed since St. 
Alphonsus published his first work. 

From that blessed year of 1728 when St. Alphonsus published his 
“Maxims for Eternity” till the present day, the Holy Doctor has be- 
come the living heritage of the Christian people all over the world. 
In a magnificent work on Redemptorist bibliography, Father De Meule- 
meester, C.Ss.R. (Louvain, 1933), gives us a conspectus of the aston- 
ishing literary activity of the Saint. During a lifetime of singular 
missionary activity (St. Alphonsus was a missionary for forty years), 
of episcopal responsibility (he was bishop for 13 years), of heartrend- 
ing trials, apparent failures and discouraging persecutions, the pen of 
the Saint was never at rest. Thus today, we pass our finger down a 
column that lists 111 works, which were reprinted no less than 402 
times during his life, and 3708 times after his death, giving us a total 
of 4110 editions in the original text, some in Latin but most in Italian. 


His works have been translated into 61 different languages, which 
represent 90 translations during his lifetime, and 12,925 after his 
death. This gives us the truly astonishing total of 17,125 original texts 
and translations! 

His “Visits to the Blessed Sacrament”? (over 2000 European edi- 
tions) was the official souvenir of the Chicago Eucharistic Congress ; 
his “Spouse of Jesus Christ” (651 European editions) is still a classic 
for religious perfection; his “Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ” 
(544 editions) will ever be one of the most inspiring commentaries on 
the great hymn of love found in the First Letter of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. His Moral Theology (nine editions in his liftime) is 
today a standard of Christian moral judgment, while his great work 
on prayer “The Great Means of Salvation” (252 editions) is a work 
of marvellous dogmatic insight. He wrote a history of heresies, and a 
history of the Council of Trent; he composed a commentary on the 
Psalms of the Divine Office, a book of rubrics for the priest, a work 
on sacerdotal perfection; his “Glories of Mary” (809 editions) which 
is a wonderful commentary on the Salve Regina, will ever remain one 
of the best books ever written on the Blessed Mother. 


Here was a man whose very apostolate of the pen brings him to 
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the front rank of the great Doctors of the Church. It is then to be ex- 
pected that he be saluted as the “Most Zealous Doctor” by the Church. 
His ideals were those which give impulse to the Teaching Power of 
the Church — to make God more known and loved by men. For this, 
he fought and explained; for this, he worked to the last. These self- 
same ideals form the aim of the LIGUORIAN — the ideal to serve 
God’s creatures with a knowledge of the things of God — the ideal 
to swell the voice of the mighty Magisterium of the Church — the 
ideal to project into modern times the Commission of Christ to his 
Apostles: “Going therefore teach ye all nations ... Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 


“I, FOOL” 

Every once in a while some Catholic priest goes astray. He for- 
sakes his ministry, leaves his Church, and often takes up the lucrative 
practice of ranting and raving against all that he had formerly pro- 
fessed to believe. 

Some persons are scandalized when they hear of such things. They 
forget that priests are men, subject, even as St. Paul, to temptation and 
sin; dedicated to a high and difficult mode of life; able like Judas, to 
give up their high ideals, to fail in their obligations, to turn traitor 
to their Lord. The wonder is that through the course of years there 
are so few who succumb to the temptations around them. 

While it is usual to find a great deal of publicity attending the 
apostacy of a priest, we seldom hear much about the repentance and 
return to the faith of such apostates. An ex-priest, for example, as 
we read in the Ave Maria, has been doing penance for his sins in Aus- 
tria for two years now, after having travelled up and down Europe 
“tearing the hypocritical mask from the face of the Church” as his 
announcements read. Recently, before a large meeting of Vienna 
workmen, he made a solemn withdrawal of the statements made by 
him while attacking the Church. 

“T, fool,” he said, “seduced by the lures of the world, thought that 
I might find happiness aside from God and His Church. I tell you, for 
our souls and for human society in general, there are peace and liberty 
only in the humble imitation of Christ.” 


rk 
“Not to honor old age is to demolish in the morning the home 


wherein we are to sleep at night.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


PERFECTION AND PEACE 

To attain perfection and enjoy 
true peace of conscience we must 
die to the world and to ourselves. 
“Blessed are the 
dead who die in the 
Lord.” But we can- 
not die without 
pain; so, to die to the world and 
to detach ourselves from its good 
things we must courageously re- 
solve to suffer. For this reason 
the Kingdom of Heaven is com- 
pared in Holy Scripture to such 
things as a treasure, for which we 
must sell all that we possess; or a 
city, which we can enter only by 
labor and care, for the gate is nar- 
row; or a palace, in which the 
stones that make up the walls 
(that is, the souls in the King- 
dom) are formed by strokes of the 
hammer; or a banquet, which we 
can attend only by leaving all our 
other affairs; or a prize, which we 
can win only by running to the end 
of the race; or, finally, a crown, 
which we cannot obtain without 
fighting and winning the victory. 
In short, to die to the world, we 
must die to self love. St. Augus- 
tine says that the love of God in- 
creases in the same measure or 
proportion as self love decreases, 
and the death of self love is the 
perfection of the love of God. 
Love is not measured by sweet- 
ness, but by strength. A soul that 
loves God does not really suffer 
when she suffers for God; or if 
she does suffer, she loves to suffer. 


MOTIVES FOR TRUSTING GOD 

Soul. I am afraid that I may 
have given consent to some seri- 
ous sin without knowing it, and 


From “True 
Spouse of 
Jesus Christ” 


perhaps God has 
abandoned me. 

Confidence for a Bishop. No; 
Troubled Soul” that is not right. 
Mortal sin is a monster so horrible 
that it cannot possibly exist in a 
soul without being fully known. 
No sinner in the state of mortal 
sin has any doubt, but is certain 
that he has lost God’s grace; and 
so it is a principle given by all 
the masters of the spiritual life 
that when a person of a delicate 
conscience is in doubt as to 
whether or not he has lost God’s 
grace, it is certain that he has not 
lost it, precisely because no one 
loses God without being sure of it. 
So whenever you are in doubt or 
fear that you have lost God, be 
sure that you have not lost Him. 

Soul. But why haven’t I any 
confidence in God? 

Bishop. Listen: true confidence 
is not in your feelings, but in your 
will; do you want to trust in God? 
If you really want it, you have it. 


From “Counsels 
of Comfort and 


Soul. But where is the love of 
God in me? 
Bishop. For God’s love, the 


same rule holds as for confidence. 
Love is in the will; do you want 
to love God? If you really want 
it, be sure that you have it. You 
would like to have the consolation 
of feeling confidence and love; 
but for your greater profit, God 
does not will that you have the 
consolation of feeling this confi- 
dence and love; so be satisfied . 
with having them without feeling 
them. The day will come when 
the clouds will roll away and a 
light will appear which will bring 
you a twofold consolation. 
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Book Reviews 








FICTION 


Girl of the Riverland. A novel. By 
Stephen Morris Johnston. Published by 
Benziger Brothers, 260 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. ; 

If the author of this very mediocre 
novel intended to characterize the cath- 
olic priest of the small town missionary 
parish of 1900 as a ridiculously foolish 
person, he has succeeded. The same can- 
not be said of the novel as a whole. As 
a novel, Girl of the Riverland is in our 
judgment not a success. 

One might possibly meet with a priest 
of the early twentieth century who would 
stick his head out of the window and 
call two foolish children into his house 
and witness their marriage because the 
minister for whom they were seeking 
was not at home; and one might possibly 
meet with a foolish girl who after dilly- 
dallying for a long time would finally 
decide to stay with and to love her 
legitimate husband because she happened 
by chance to meet once again the priest 
who witnessed her marriage—what he said 
to her if anything is left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader — and she would be 
just such a colorless character as the 
Elizabeth McGraham of the story we 
are reviewing. But these two characters 
are by no means typical nor worthy of 
consideration as main actors in an ostensi- 
bly uplift novel. 

Some of the amorous scenes between 
Mrs. Thornton (Elizabeth) and Phil 
Fordham, the city visitor, could have 
been omitted. — E. A. M. 


PATSY GOES TO THE MOUN- 
TAINS. By Mary Mabel Wirries. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Bros. 173 pages. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

Patricia Delaney keeps a diary, and in 
it records all that happens to her from 
the time it is announced that she is to 
accompany her mother and her twin 
sister to the Kentucky Mountains for 
a vacation, until the vacation is over 
and she returns to her home. The book 
is Patricia’s diary. Plenty of things hap- 
pen that are worth recording, and Patsy 
writes with a 15 year old girl’s inimitable 
warmth and enthusiasm. Young people, 
and some not so young, will enjoy every 
page of the “diary.” — D. F. M. 


THEOLOGY 

The Blessed Trinity, History, Theology, 
Spirituality. By the Rev. Valentin Bre- 
ton, O.F.M. Translated by Rev. B. V. 
Miller, D.D. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1934. viii-240 pages. 
Price, $1.35 net. 

This volume forms one of the series 
“Library of Religious Knowledge.” The 
author has also written a recent addition 
to that same series “The Communion of 
Saints.” The book is divided into three 
parts as already indicated in the title, 
and covers the material quite thoroughly. 
The subject-matter is a difficult one to 
handle if popular exposition is to be 
aimed at, and for this reason no one 
can take exception to the author if at 
times he seems to go somewhat deeply 
into his subject. Both laity and theolo- 
gian will find this volume helpful, and 
to many of the educated laity it will be 
very welcome in that it opens up fine 
avenues of thought without entangling 
the mind in too much speculation. The 
best part of the book may perhaps be 
said to be that which proves the existence 
of the Blessed Trinity from Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Here the author follows the usual 
method used in the ordinary theological 
manual, which can hardly be improved 
upon for thoroughress and clarity. The 
evidence of the Fathers is by no means 
exhaustive, although it is sufficient to 
convince the reader that the doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity is the heritage 
of all ages. One fails to see how the 
translator’s note that some critics of re- 
pute put the Didache as far down as 
the fourth century, and that the date of 
the document is by no means certain, 
has any place, for even Harnack does 
not go beyond the end of the second 
century for its date. The devotional 
part would have been made a good 
deal more valuable if the doctrine of the 
Indwelling of the Holy Ghost and the 
Blessed Trinity had been introduced and 
developed at length, both for its ap- 
propriateness to our times in that it is 
a powerful antidote against superficiality, 
and its interest, in that several works 
of great merit have lately appeared. A 
list of readings would also have proved a 
valuable addition to the work. — P. J. E. 
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®, Catholic Events &% 


Persons: 

Pope Pius XI, for the second time within a month, has invited the English 
nation to return to unity with the Holy See. The occasion of his second appeal 
was the forthcoming observance of the twelfth centenary of St; Bede in England, 
who is called the Father of English History. The Holy Father’s letter said: 
“On this anniversary, the people of England may recall the fascinating figure 
of an age when religious unity and adhesion to the Chair of St. Peter brought 
supreme advantages not only to the whole of Christianity but also civil union. 
Therefore, since nothing is so near our heart as that there be brought about a 
return of the British nation to harmony and peace with the Roman Church .. . 
with all Our heart We want to participate in the English commemorative sol- 
emnity, nourishing the glad hope that in such celebration all Englishmen may see 
a warm invitation to full adherence in faith and action . . . and that those who 
are detached from unity piously return to the bosom of Mother Church.” 

The Most Reverend Paul Joseph Nussbaum, C.P., Bishop of Marquette, and 
the only Passionist to have been raised to the episcopate in this country, died on 
June 24th from a fractured skull incurred in a fall on June 13th. Bishop Nuss- 
baum had worked as a Passionist in Buenos Aires, Argentine, and as a missionary 
in the United States. Before being named bishop of Marquette he had been the 
first bishop of the diocese of Corpus Christi. 

The Reverend Selden P. Delaney, former Episcopalian minister converted 
about five years ago, died on July 5th in New York. He had been ordained in 
Rome about a year and a half previous to his death. Since his conversion to 
the faith, it is said that he has been responsible for about 200 other conversions, 
among them eight former ministers. 

“The Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick,’ is the official name of a new 
Community of Sisters established recently by His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, and 
dedicated to the work of assisting the Catholic Medical Missions. For the time 
being they will be in charge of the offices and supplies of the Medical Mission 
Board, training Sisters to understand what is needed on the medical missions and 
to prepare for shipment what each one needs. The Motherhouse and Novitiate of 
the new community will be in New York City, and it will be under the direction 
of Cardinal Hayes. Plans for this new foundation were worked out by the 
Reverend Edward F. Garesche, S.J., President and Director of the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board. The Sisters will be called “Mission Health Sisters.” 

Lou Tseng Tsiang, former Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ambas- 
sador of China, was ordained to the Catholic priesthood at St. Andrew’s Benedic- 
tine Abbey near Bruges, Belgium on June 29th. He had married Mlle. Bertha 
Bovy, 2 Belgian Catholic, in 1899, and in 1911 he himself became a Catholic. His 
wife died in 1927, and he at once resigned his diplomatic post and entered St. 
Andrew’s Abbey and made his profession in 1929, taking the name of Dom Peter 
Celestin. Since his own conversion, he has brought other high Chinese officials” 
into the Church. 

Edward J. Moriarty, a graduate this year from Holy Cross college, recently 
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turned down a promising baseball career in the major leagues to study for the 
priesthood. For a short time duririg the summer he was with the Boston Braves, 
and was called by the manager “one of the most promising right-hand batters to 
come into the major leagues in recent years.” The day after he played in a double- 
header against the Pittsburgh Pirates, he left his teammates for the Grand 
Seminary in Montreal. 

M. S. Hershey, who was recently brought to time for his refusal to allow 
Catholic children in the orphans’ home that he founded to attend Catholic services, 
has made gifts of $20,000 each to the five churches in the town of Hershey. 
Among them is the Catholic Church of St. Joan of Arc. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade will hold its annual convention Au- 
gust 6th to 9th in Dubuque, Iowa, under the patronage of Archbishop Francis J. 
Beckman. Archbishop John Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
will speak at the opening meeting on “Catholic Missions and Catholic Action.” 
Other speakers of the convention will be: Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati; 
the Rev. John J. Considine, M.M., former Director of the Fides Mission News 
Service in Rome; the Right Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. McGuinnes, vice-president 
of the Catholic Church Extension Society, Chicago; and the Rev. Dr. Michael A. 
Mathis, director of the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries, Washington, 
D. C. 


Places: 


In Dublin, Ireland, the Orange riots during the month of July have been the 
worst since 1922. Five persons have been kiiled, and many more have been seri- 
ously injured. Troops have been assisting the armed police in patroling the city. 
J. Campbell, Secretary of the Catholic Union of Glasgow, has sent an appeal to 
King George V, on behalf of 500,000 Catholics in Northern Ireland, to intervene 
in the rioting in Belfast. 

In Edinburgh, Scotland, a procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the 
streets in connection with the Eucharistic Congress held there, was mobbed by 
several thousand bigots, who hurled bottles and stones at priests and women in the 
parade, smashed windows and booed and hurled insults with shouts of “Down 
with Popery.” The outbreak originated as a counter demonstration organized 
by the Protestant Action society, which was formed to protest against any official 
recognition of the Catholic Church in Scotland. 

In Australia, the Catholic Speakers’ Guild conducts five outdoor “pitches” 
(pulpits) and in nine years records many conversions. The Australian Guild 
has a constitution, a training method and a regular spiritual life for its mem- 
‘bers. At every outdoor meeting, the Australian Sunday Visitor and Catholic 
Truth Society pamphlets are distributed. Priests, some of them converts, have 
joined the lay speakers in the past year. 

In Spain, 80,000 members are enrolled in the Confederation of the Fathers of 
Families, it was announced at the fifth national assembly held recently. The 
Fathers of Families is a Catholic organization dedicated to the preservation of 
Christian ideals in the home and in the State. 

In Florida, the “convent inspection act,” similar to that recently abrogated in 
Alabama, has been wiped off the statute books by the Florida State Legislature. 
The law had been on the books since 1917 and provided for inspection of high 
schools, colleges, almshouses, houses of Good Shepherd, detention and any other 
institutions maintained by religious or educational institutions. 
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Lucid 


A fat woman, elbowing her way 
through a crowd on a street corner, 
bumped into a policeman toppling off 
his hat and dignity at the same time. 

“Officer,” she rasped, “does it make 
any difference which street car I take to 
Mount Hope Cemetery ?” 

“Not to me it doesn’t,” replied the cop. 


* 


Dooley and Reilly were looking up 
at the aeroplane. 

“T wouldn't like to be up there with 
that thing,” said Dooley. 

“And I wouldn’t like to up there with- 
out it,” replied Reilly. 
% 

A Swedish farmer who wanted to 
make his permanent home in this coun- 
try appeared for his naturalization pa- 
pers. 

“Are you satisfied with the general 
condition of this country. Mr. Olsen?” 
he was asked. 

“Yah, sure,” answered Olsen. 

“And does this government of ours 
suit you?” 

“Well, yah, mostly,” stammered the 
Swede, “only I lak to see more rain.” 


* 


A talented pianist was playing at a 
reception Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” 
which has several long and impressive 
rests in it. 

During one of these rests a motherly 
old lady leaned forward, patted him on 
the shoulder, and said: “Play something 
you know, dear!” 


oe 


It was Bobby’s first experience in 
school, and his first experience in hearing 
anyone stammer. He listened intently 
every time the little girl next to him 
stammered when she was talking. When 
he returned home, he remarked, “There’s 
a little girl who sits next to me, and she 
is just full of static.” 

* 

Mother: “Johnny, don’t run so fast 
around the house. You'll fall and hurt 
yourself” 

Johnny: “If I don’t run fast it'll hurt 
anyway. Dad’s chasing me!” 


Interval s 


ee ee ee ee 


Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle 
and won a $1,500 car. 

His friends rushed up to his house to 
congratulate him, but found him look- 
ing as miserable as could be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’? 
ye?” they asked. 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever 
bought it I cannot imagine.” 

* 

Hezekiah was discovered, by his wife, 
standing at the door of his cabin and 
with one of her clothes-poles trying to 
fish his shirt from off the clothes-line. 

“What you-all doin’, Hezekiah?” 

“Ah wants to get mah shirt.” 

. a whefo you don’ go out an’ get 
i 

“Ah don’t want to get wet in de rain.” 

“Waal, do tell me, how you-all got 
dat pole wifout gettin’ wet?” 

“Oh, Ah neber done thought ob dat.” 

*% 

Gumboil: “How long were you away 
on your wedding tour?” 

Guppy: “Too long! It turned into a 
lecture tour.” 

* 

He: “I’ve got a wonderful family 
tree.” 

She: “And I guess you’re the sap.” 

* 


Wife (angrily to drunken husband): 
“TI suppose you expect me to-believe that 
you came straight home from the office.” 

He: “Sure I did (hic): I just came 
home like the crow flies.” 

She: “So I see. Stopping frequently 
for a little corn.” 


Rufus: Hab you-all ebber been in an 
airplane, Goofus?” 

Goofus: “Yas, Ah went up in one ob 
’em—but Ah was skeered so much Ah 
didn’t let all my weight down.” 

* 


Mother: “Susie, little girls mustn’t 
talk all the time at the table.” 

Susie: “When will I be old enough to, 
mother ?” * 


“Are you the waiter who took my 
order for that chop?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bless me, how you have grown!” 











THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ + + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ve. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


~<a, — Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
lars. 


* i 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Motion Picture Guide 





The following pictures are approved for family audiences: 


Adventures of Tarzan 
Arizonian 

Air Hawks 

Alias Mary Dow 

Alibi Ike 

All the King’s Horses 
Baby Face Harrington 
The Big Boy Rides Again 
Border Brigands 

Born to Fight 
Brewster’s Millions 
Bright Eyes 

Broadway Gondolier 
Call of the Wild 

Calling all Cars 

Calm Yourself 

Captain Hurricane 

Car 99 

Cardinal Richelieu 
Carnival 

The Casino Murder Case 
Charlie Chan in Egypt 
Charlie Chan in Paris 
Chasing Yesterday 
Chinatown Squad 

Clive of India 

Code of the Mountain 
College Scandal 

The County Chairman 
Crimson Trail 

Curly Top 

David Copperfield 
Death From a Distance 
Devil Dogs of the Air 
Dinky 

Dog of Flanders 

Don’t Bet on Blondes 
Doubting Thomas 
Eight Bells 

Farmer Takes a Wife 
Fighting Pilot 

Front Page Woman 
Gentlemen Are Born 
The Ghost Walks 
Ginger 

The Girl Who Came Back 
The Good Fairy 


Grand Old Girl 

Gun Fire 

Happiness Ahead 

Hard Rock Harrington 

The Healer 

Helldorado 

Here is My Heart 

Hold ’Em Yale 

Honeymoon Limited 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hurrah For Love 

Till Love You Always 

Imitation of Life 

In Spite of Danger 

Jack Ahoy 

Justice of the Range 

Kentucky Kernels 

Kentucky Street 

Laddie 

Ladies Crave Excitement 

Lady Tubbs 

The Last Gentleman 

Law Beyond the Range 

Les Miserables 

Life Begins at 40 

Lightning Strikes Twice 

Lily of Killarney 

The Little Colonel 

The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer 

Love in Bloom 

Love Me Forever 

The Man From Gun 
Town 

Man of Aran 

Man From Hell 

Mary Jane’s Pa 

Maybe It’s Love 

McFadden’s Flats 

Men of the Hour 

Men Without Names 

Millionaire Cowboy 

Mr. Dynamite 

Murder in the Fleet 

The Mysterious Mr. Wu 

Murder Man 

Mutiny Ahead 


Naughty Marietta 
The Night Is Young 
Northern Frontier 
Now or Never 
Oil for the Lamps of 
China 
Once In a Blue Moon 
One More Spring 
One New York Night 
One Night of Love 
Our Little Girl 
Outlaw Refugees 
Paradise Canyon 
Party Wire 
Princess O’Hara 
Red Blood of Courage 
Rip Roaring Riley 
Roberta 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Runaway Queen 
Sanders of the River 
The Scarlet Pimpernel 
Secret of Chinatown 
Sequoia 
A Shot in the Dark 
Silk Hat Kid 
Spring Tonic 
Stone of Silver Creek 
Strangers All 
Swell Head 
Sweepstake Annie 
Symphony of Living 
The 39 Steps 
Traveling Saleslady 
Uncivil Warriors 
Under Pressure 
Under the Pampas Moon 
The Unfinished 
Symphony 
The Unknown Woman 
Unwanted Stranger 
Warfare 
What Price Crime 
Wings in the Dark 
The Winning Ticket 





